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Four Pioneers in the Seienee of Nutrition— 


Lind, Rumford, Chadwick, and Graham’ 


C. M. McCAY 


Laboratory of Animal Nutrition, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York 


But still, O Lady Bountiful, do not give your spare and 
skim milk to the store pig, when there are a half dozen 
children growing up bow-legged and crooked within half 
a mile of your lodge gate for lack of it —T. K. Chambers 
in A Manual of Diet in Health and Disease (London, 
1875). 


N EARLIER reviews (1-3) some atten- 

tion has been given to the value of 

historical studies in providing a more 

adequate understanding of the modern 

science of nutrition. The study of 
history affords a-means of maturing in wisdom with- 
out the usual accompaniment of deterioration due to 
aging and the onset of senility. In the course of a 
few days one can often encompass the significant 
achievements of a creative mind working a whole 
lifetime. 

At the same time the history of nutrition affords 
a background that permits a balanced if a less 
enthusiastic evaluation of current discoveries. 
Careful study will reveal in each decade during the 
past two centuries some optimist who was convinced 
that his age knew almost the last word in nutrition 
with little hope for great advances. History tends 
to inculcate a spirit of modesty in regard to our own 
time and to make us realize that we have made but 
a beginning in solving the intricate and difficult 
problems of feeding men. 

In an earlier report (2) the asset of studying the 
history of nutrition as a hobby was also stressed. 
Such study leads one into diverse and fascinating 
fields of literature, such as that dealing with travel, 
anthropology, agriculture, old encyclopedias, works 
upon domestic economy, economics, and philosophy. 
One may start with older medical literature and end 
with geography. From the point of view of the 
period of literature, the chief limitation is versatility 
in foreign languages. 

However, foreign language is not an essential 
since the field available in English alone is too large 


1 Presented at the 29th Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association on October 18, 1946, in Cincinnati. 
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for one individual. Nevertheless, in following 
fascinating threads back into the middle ages, one 
often wishes he knew the Latin of that time so that 
he could consult some of the great works, such as 
the encyclopedias that appeared about the time of 
Roger Bacon in the thirteenth century. 

An additional asset to the student of history 
is the enhancement in the pleasure of travel. 
Wherever one goes, distinctive methods of produeing 
and. cooking food are found. In Okinawa, for 
example, the system of rearing swine upon human 
sewage in pens close to the homes is a unique 
feature of food production that is not described in 
our texts of animal husbandry. This system is 
probably very ancient, since the pig pens are built 
of stone like the tombs and since the Okinawa 
culture seems to have changed little since that 
civilization attained its peak about the time America 
was discovered. 

In addition to the interest of the history student 
in the survival of ancient practices which he observes 
in the course of his travels, there is the opportunity 
to study ancient cooking equipment in museums and 
to seek dusty, old books upon his subject in libraries 
and secondhand stores. 

In seeking out pioneers in the science of nutrition 
and evaluating their contributions one usually 
turns first to the Index Catalogue of the Library 
of the Surgeon General’s Office, United States Army. 
Smith (4) has provided an excellent guide in the use 
of such Jiterature. Even rare works from this col- 
lection of more than a million items are now available 
in out-of-the-way places due to the development of 
bibliofilming. 

To evade the hackneyed and shop worn history 
that usually creeps into the conventional texts 
of nutrition and dietetics, it is always inspiring 
to desert this embalmed material and refer to the 
vital writings of original discoverers or writers. 
Often it is difficult to locate such material, and one 
must seek it in unsuspected places. One of these 
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is Murray’s New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles. Here one finds the earliest use of 
words. Thus under ‘dietetic’? one is referred to 
the Preservation of Bodie and Soule by J. Jones, 
1597. Under “yeast” one finds a quotation from 
a cook book of 1591, which reads ‘Put into your 
broth a spoonful of yest.” 

Another unusual source book for the nutrition 
student is Beckmann’s History of Inventions. Here 
one is surprised to find fascinating sections upon 
such subjects as “ananas-pine apple” or “arti- 
chokes.” Beckmann was one of the most versatile 
scholars and linguists ever to have lived. Hence 
one cannot hope to follow his trail through the 
scientific literature that he uncovers on each page 
of his text, but one can enjoy pleasant evenings 
looking through the new vistas that he presents. 

In past reviews, we have devoted primary atten- 
tion to discoverers of special phenomena of import- 
ance in the science of nutrition. The following 
notes have been assembled to describe a few of the 
works, men, and writings that provided practice 
and theory in mass feeding of men. 


FEEDING OF NAVIES AND ARMIES 


Reviews concerning the history of feeding 
American armies have been written by both Murlin 
(5) and Prescott (6). Unfortunately, the extensive 
work of Prescott has only been issued in mimeo- 
graphed form. While the histories of recent wars, 
such as the War Between the States, devote con- 
siderable attention to the problems of nutrition and 
foods, they have not always shown advances in 
solving these problems. An exception is found 
in the case of the Crimean War and the improvement 
in mass feeding procedures effected by Alexis Soyer. 
His book, entitled Culinary Campaign, gives a vivid 
description of his experience. 

The history of naval nutrition is especially 
enlightening because every voyage upon each ship 
from early times really represented an experiment 
with a group of human beings confined to a cage 
upon a given diet. The sources of information 
about naval nutrition fall into four groups, namely: 
(a) texts about naval hygiene, (b) accounts of 
voyages, (c) summaries dealing with specific 
diseases such as scurvy, and (d) works concerning 
naval law. The last class of books may seem out of 
place until it is recognized that the naval ration 
has been defined by law from the earliest times. 
Revisions of such laws from time to time give 
some idea of the food consumed by men, although 
that bought by individuals outside the ration cannot 
be known from these laws. 

The father of naval hygiene is said to be James 
Lind (1716-94). He was a Scotch physician who 
served in the Royal Naval Hospital at Haslar 
(1758-83). Due to the large number of cases of 
scurvy found in the navy, he revived the use of 
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citrus juices which had been recommended in the 
sixteenth century. Lind was the author of three 
texts: A Treatise on Scurvy (1754), On the Most 
Effectual Means of Preserving the Health of Seamen 
(1757), and Essay on Diseases of Europeans in Hot 
Climates (1768). 

The Treatise on Scurvy is a vivid account of the 
author’s experiments in treating patients. He 
started with the remedies of the day. The popular 
one was a mixture of soap, garlic, and squill made 
into pills. However, he also describes the use of 
soups made with celery, cabbage, leeks, and onions, 
as well as the juice of scurvy grass, in the hospital 
treatment of the disease. From a series of obser- 
vations he was convinced that the disease was not 
contagious. 

He concluded: ‘Experience indeed sufficiently 
shews that as greens or fresh vegetables with ripe 
fruits are the best remedies for it, so they prove 
the most effectual preservatives against it.’’ 

Lind gives an excellent description of the naval 
ration of his day which consisted mostly of sea 
biscuit, pickled suet, oatmeal, peas, and salt meat 
with small amounts of butter, cheese, raisins, and 
currants. He approved of the rather liberal al- 
lowances of beer issued to sailors, but objected to 
the hard liquors used at sea. Beer could not be 
preserved at that time. Lind knew that dried 
plants lost their power to cure scurvy. 

Finally, Lind concluded that orange and lemon 
juice were the most effectual cures. He also knew 
from human experience that the rinds of these 
fruits were potent. A seaman had eaten the rinds 
discarded by officers in making punch, and his 
scurvy had been cured. Lind devised or adapted 
methods for evaporating citrus juice, covering it 
with a layer of oil, inserting a stopper, and sterilizing 
it in hot water for preservation aboard ship. Like- 
wise, he advised the canning of gooseberries for the 
same purpose and in the same manner. 

Among the other antiscorbutics advocated by 
Lind was spruce beer, made by fermenting the tips 
of spruce with molasses and then preserving with 
horseradish and wormwood. 

As one examines the books of Lind for information 
that may be in advance of our current thinking, 
he is struck by the convictions of this early writer 
that the development of scurvy was greatly in- 
fluenced by the environment in which men lived. 
Thus he noted that petty officers ate the same food 
as enlisted men, but did not get scurvy. He con- 
cluded that this was due to dry beds, inasmuch as 
the officers had a canopy over their berths while 
men did not. Today we know little about the 
relation of environment to deficiency diseases. 
Although we have long been aware of the geo- 
graphical distribution of diseases, such as pellagra, 
we have related these to crops and food with minor 
attention to weather conditions, such as sunshine. 
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Perhaps Lind has pointed the way toward research 
of the future. 

Lind’s influence was very marked until about 1900 
when writers seem to have forgotten him. Thus 
Cutbush (7) in 1808 quoted Lind when insisting that 
marsh waters should be boiled. He also followed 
Lind’s methods of concentrating citrus juice for 
use aboard ship. Cutbush was also an enthusiast 
for more beer in the ration. Many other items of 
interest will be found in Cutbush. He described 
the method of drying yeast for use at sea by dipping 
a board into fresh yeast and drying this in thin 
layers. He quoted Hippocrates: ‘‘Pure white bread 
nourishes more but opens less than coarse or brown 
bread.”” He advocated an increase in the issue of 
potatoes, onions, cabbage, and turnips to help 
prevent scurvy. He thought more use should be 
made of cabbage, beans, and cucumbers pickled 
in vinegar. 

In his time, spruce beer seems to have been made 
from molasses and yeast with the addition of a 
concentrated extract of spruce. It would be 
interesting to try to discover how this extract was 
made and if it were similar to the extract of evergreen 
needles incorporated into candies by the Russians 
in our times. 

Cutbush’s directions for making spruce beer were 
to mix 4 oz. of spruce essence with 1 gal. of molasses, 
2 gal. of warm water, and 1 pt. of yeast. This 
‘was poured into a 15-gal. cask. After filling with 
water, this was fermented for two to three days with 
the bung open. It could then be bottled for use, 
and the yeast from the bottom could be used for 
another fermentation. Cutbush’s favorite cookbook 
was Economical Cookery by Mrs. Melroe. 

It would be interesting to know if the beer made 
by the above formula had the qualities described 
in the poem of about 1500: 


Spruce beer and the beer of Hambur, 
Which maketh oft tymes men to stambur. 


In spite of these early writings, scurvy was 
still a plague in the American navy when we 
blockaded the Gulf of Mexico in 1846, according to 
Folta (8). The fleet surgeon of that time rubbed 
the arms and legs of patients with citrus and potato 
pulp. He felt the best remedy was the feeding 
of raw potatoes and claimed that cooked potatoes 
were less useful. 

The texts of naval hygiene from 1870 to 1881 
contain many items of current interest. This was 
the period when fresh bread was being considered 
for our navy. Thus Wilson (9) suggests its gradual 
introduction so that old navy men would not object. 
The naval ration was being liberalized at this time 
in foods and restricted by the removal from the 
ration of rum and whiskey. Cranberries were kept 
fresh aboard ship by preserving them under water 
in barrels. Vacuum dried vegetables were coming 
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into use. Dried potatoes were not considered 
potent as antiscorbutics, but potatoes sliced raw 
and preserved under molasses were favored. 

Wilson also described a salad garden that could 
be carried aboard ship. This consisted of a series 
of nested earthenware vessels fitted one above the 
other, which had perforated bottoms. Into these 
could be placed various seeds for sprouting. The 
seeds in the top vessel were watered and this water 
passed down through the whole series to a collecting 
vessel at the bottom. This was very economical 
in the use of fresh water which was carried aboard 
ship in casks at that time. 

As early as 1861 an ice machine had been in use 
aboard a hospital ship, but frozen meat was only 
one of Wilson’s dreams in 1870. He noted, however, 
that animals could feed upon frozen elephant car- 
casses without injury. 

Another writer who was a contemporary of Wilson 
was Gihon (1873) (10). Some of his words sound 
very modern: “It seems to escape officers of the 
Navy that the cooking of the sailors’ food has 
anything to do with its nutritive value or palata- 
bility,” and,‘‘Our galleys are not very commendable 
exhibitions of American inventive talent.”’ 

During Gihon’s time men had to provide their own 
plates, cups, and tableware. Apparently this was 
not very elaborate since they ate with their fingers 
and the same jacknife that they used for scraping 
tar from masts and the deck. Gihon believed that 
small stores aboard ship should carry a stock of 
cheap utensils the seamen could purchase. 

By 1879 the United States Navy was making 
advances in feeding its men. In that year, a 
chemist, Jerome Kidder (11), made a special report 
advocating a number of improvements, such as 
additions to the usual breakfast of bread and coffee. 
He also favored more fresh vegetables and fewer 
dried potatoes. During this period the importance 
of a better breakfast was also stressed by other 
writers, such as Turner (12). This reminds us of 
our own efforts in 1942 to improve the breakfasts 
of Americans and to improve the quality of foods 
consumed, such as the lowly doughnut. 

The advantage of the historical approach in the 
study of nutrition is also illustrated by a con- 
sideration of a later text of naval hygiene—that 
of Gatewood (13). This work was used in training 
some of the older medical officers in our modern 
navy. It gave little attention to deficiency diseases, 
the work of Lind, and experiences of the Japanese 
in preventing beriberi. The influence of Voit, 
Lusk, and Atwater had centered so much attention 
upon calories, protein, fats, and carbohydrates 
during the early years of the twentieth century that 
the science of nutrition was warped and stunted. 

This lack of appreciation of the broader science 
of nutrition is characteristic of this period and not 
confined to those who wrote on naval hygiene. 
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The following is quoted from the text of a work by 
Gephard and Lusk (1915) (14): “The greatest 
wonder appears in the cost of the tomato portions. 
Tomatoes with lettuce and dressing cost over $9 
for 2500 calories, nearly as much as cantaloupe 
at $10, while champagne (bought outside the 
restaurant at $4 a quart) costs $14 for 2500 calories. 

“The mystery of tomatoes is baffling. A can 
of tomatoes is little else than flavored water. The 
popularity of the tomato probably depends on its 
flavor and its color. A painter wishing to sell a 
landscape puts a figure with a red cloak in the 
center. It is an ancient device. In like manner, 
a restaurant puts a few lettuce leaves on a plate 
with a red tomato in the middle, covers it with a 
little dressing, and gets a large price. It is the 
work of an artist for a connoisseui.” 

It is hard to believe that this was written in our 
own time—more than a century and a half after 
the age of Lind. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF COUNT RUMFORD 
TO HUMAN NUTRITION 


In the year 1753, when Lind was writing his 
famous work upon scurvy, an American boy was 
born in Concord, New Hampshire. Born Benjamin 
Thompson, he was destined to become a British 
citizen, take a stirring part in European history, 
and die as Count Rumford in 1814. 

The writings of Count Rumford (15) in the field 
of physics are well known, but few nutrition students 
have read such work as On the Consiruction of Kitchen 
Fire-Places and Kitchen Utensils Together with 
Remarks and Observations Relating to the Various 
Processes of Cookery, and Proposals for Improving 
That Most Useful Art. This treatise, with its numer- 
ous illustrations, takes more than 300 pages in his 
collected works. 

The Count’s essay entitled ‘Of the Excellent 
Qualities of Coffee” must endear him to every 
lover of this beverage. Few eulogies are more 
flattering than some of his praises, such as, “Its 
taste is very agreeable, and its flavor uncommonly 
so! but its principal excellence depends on its 
salubrity and its exhilarating quality,” or ‘It 
excites cheerfulness without intoxication, and the 
pleasing flow of spirits which it occasions lasts many 
hours, and is never followed by sadness, languor, 
or debility.” Finally, he sounds very modern when 
he starts to describe his methods of preparing the 
beverage. He says, ‘There is no culinary process 
that is liable to so much uncertainty in its results 
as the making of coffee.” 

The interest of Count Rumford in foods seems to 
have attained its peak during his eleven years of 
service in Bavaria (1784-95). During this period 
he devised methods for removing beggars from the 
streets and feeding the poor in large central kitchens. 
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He had to reorganize, feed, train, and improve 
the army. 

His practical mind soon grasped the great 
economic importance of the potato. In order to 
introduce potato culture throughout the state, he 
developed a system of gardening for his soldiers 
as part of their recreation and training. Since 
these soldiers were conscripted from the whole area, 
they returned home with their knowledge concerning 
the culture and use of potatoes. Today our army 
might take a lesson from the methods of Rumford. 

Rumford’s more important writings upon foods 
were prepared in 1795 after his return to England. 
During this period there was much concern over 
the widespread shortage of food. Thus Rumford 
observes, ‘“The alarm in this country at the present 
period on account of the high price of corn, and the 
danger of a scarcity, has turned the attention of 
the public to a very important subject, the investi- 
gation of the science of nutrition—a subject. so 
curious in itself and so highly interesting to mankind, 
that it seems truly astonishing it should have 
been so long neglected.” 

Although Rumford tried to popularize potatoes 
and soups in England, he had great difficulty due 
to food prejudices. Some of his recipes for preparing 
our own familiar corn meal mush and eating it 
with a chunk of melted butter in the center never 
seemed to strike sympathetic response in the 
British. His recipes, details about costs, and- 
sections upon such subjects as rye bread are all 
interesting today, although written more than a 
century and a half ago. 


CHADWICK AND THE HEALTH OF NATIONS 


When Count Rumford was buried near Paris in 
1814, there lived in England a boy of fourteen who 
was destined to become a leading social reformer 
and a great pioneer in public health—Edwin Chad- 
wick (1800-90). He is best known to students 
of public health as a lawyer-sanitarian who reformed 
the poor laws and improved the water supplies, 
housing, and cemeteries of the working classes. 
Due to his numerous activities on commissions 
making investigations during the first half of the 
past century, Chadwick unearthed many unsavory 
facts about profits and about people with special 
interests. About middle life “he was kicked up 
hill” as we say today, inasmuch as he was retired 
with a good pension, but removed from effective 
contact with public life. 

Richardson (16) has given a thorough review of 
Chadwick’s extensive investigations. Under the 
title, Dietaries, Sickness and Mortalities, were 
reviewed the studies of prison diets. 

At the start of the study, it was known that 
English farm laborers during the first third of the 
past century were worse fed than the paupers, 
prisoners, and convicts. An estimate of the food 
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of agricultural workers was 122 oz. per week of 
“solid food” while some prisoners were allowed 
nearly twice this much. It is difficult to evaluate 
these diets in modern times. 

Prisoners in different areas of England, however, 
differed widely in their food allowances. Chadwick 
and his associates attempted to answer the basic 
question of ‘whether the comparative excess of 
food provided for some of the classes yielded more 
work and better vitality than the comparative 
poverty of food which some of the other classes 
had to provide for themselves.”’ 

During the years 1830-32 data regarding health 
and death rates of 97,279 persons in 128 prisons 
were assembled. A statistician, William Farr, was 
associated with Chadwick in this study. On the 
basis of focd allowances, prisons were divided into 
three classes of high, intermediate, and low. The 
amount of sickness was found to be in direet pro- 
portion to the level of food allowed. The more 
food a prisoner received, the more illness he ex- 
perienced. Likewise, the mortality rates per 1000 
prisoners were for the lowest food level, 1.48; for 
the highest, 3.44; and for the intermediate, 2.93. 

Possibly there are differences in our institutional 
feeding allowances today that would permit the 
study of health relations similar to those undertaken 
by Chadwick more than a century ago. Certainly 
his conclusions were far reaching in the economy 
of the state. These have importance today. 

In coneluding this brief review of Chadwick’s 
prison studies, we may recall a section from the 
earlier writings of the late Professor Folin of Harvard 
(17): “Prisoners are unfortunate in not being able 
to render any service to society. Probably not a 
few would be willing to cooperate in prolonged 
feeding experiments, similar to the short ones 
conducted by Dr. Wiley and the referee board. 
Acceptable reward in the way of well-prepared 
food of sufficient variety would attract volunteers. 
If additional inducement were necessary, shortened 
term of service would probably appeal to many. 
And in the face of the fact that every civilized 
country is prepared to sacrifice thousands of its 
most virile citizens for the honor of its flag (and its 
foreign trade), the sentiment against endangering 
the health of a handful of men in the interest of all 
mankind is not particularly intelligent.” 


SYLVESTER GRAHAM AND BREAD MAKING 


While the great reformer Chadwick was studying 
the diets of British prisoners, an American preacher, 
Sylvester Graham (1794-1851), was attempting to 
convert Americans to his vegetarian diet and to his 
faith in bathing and fresh air. During his life, he 
was ridiculed, but today much of his teaching about 
hygiene is accepted and practiced. 

The late Professor Lusk described Graham (18) in 
1918 in these words: ‘Of course, vegetarianism is no 
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new thing. Its principal exponent was Sylvester 
Graham. It so happens that he was the brother of 
my great grandmother and of him my father wrote in 
1861, ‘long, lanky, Sylvester Vegetable Graham, 
leanest of men’.” 

Graham’s Treatise on Bread and Bread Making, 
published in Boston in 1837, provides an interesting 
evening of reading, although copies of the little book 
have become scarce. 

The preface would express the feelings of the 
average man today as he faces the common breads 
available in contrast to the excellent ones he enjoyed 
in the armed services. Graham says: “And yet 
there is, in reality, almost a total and universal 
carelessness about the character of bread. Thou- 
sands in civic life will, for years, and perhaps as long 
as they live, eat the most miserable trash that can be 
imagined in the form of bread, and never seem to 
think that they can possibly have anything better, 
nor even that it is an evil to eat such vile stuff as 
they do.” It sounds as if Graham were a preacher 
who did not mince words. 

Graham was a little hard on the bakers of his day 
when he says: ‘“To secure custom and profit at the 
same time, they have considered it necessary that a 
given quantity of flour should be made into.a loaf as 
large and white as possible, and free from any dis- 
agreeable taste, while at the same time it retains the 
greatest possible weight.” This argument sounds 
modern as one hears grocers today tell the housewife 
she can get more loaves from a sack of white flour 
than from one of whole wheat. 

In another place Graham says: ‘And when they 
perceive how intimately and closely the character of 
their bread is connected with the dearest interests of 
man, they will not be inclined to feel that a reason- 
able amount of care and labor is too much to be given 
to secure precisely the right kind of bread.” 

These statements are interesting, especially in view 
cf conditions during the past few years. As other 
foods become scarcer, especially in the armed 
services, there is a tendency for men to eat more 
bread. Individuals and even whole groups of men, 
especially Negro men in the Navy, during the war 
tended to eat large amounts of bread. Some ate six 
slices per meal, although this was slightly higher than 
the average daily consumption per man per day. 

In the Pacific area, especially, where little milk was 
consumed as a beverage, the inclusion of milk in 
bread became important in providing adequate 
calcium. Dry skim milk was not always included at 
the recommended levels of 6 per cent, because it had 
to be weighed from barrels and tended to cake in the 
tropics. 

This diversion is given merely to illustrate that 
Graham’s philosophy has practical application 
today. Another example may be worth while. 
Before the war the author felt that breads should 
state on the wrapper not only what the ingredients 
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were, but also how much was contained in each loaf. 
A working committee was established, the formula 
for the loaf desired was developed, and such a bread 
was introduced on the home market in Ithaca, New 
York. Unfortunately, this attempt proved a war 
casualty, but it is hoped that it will be revived at a 
later date, and that angel Sylvester Graham is 
flapping his wings in approval. 

Many modern disciples of Graham would approve 
of his statement that “every family might easily be 
furnished with a modern patent hand-mill con- 
structed after the plan of a coffee mill with which 
they could at all times, with great ease, grind their 
wheat and rice and corn as they want it for bread 
and other purposes.”” The modernists advocate at 
least a mill in every grocery. Perhaps some day we 
shall mill our grains in the store just as we grind our 
coffee today. 

Before leaving Graham we should discuss one idea 
that is widely held today, namely that fresh loaf 
bread should not be eaten. Today we indulge in 
fresh rolls without hesitation, but the aging of bread 
is widely practiced in institutions. Graham wrote 
in 1837: ‘Indeed it is well known and very generally 
understood that few of the articles which compose 
the food of man in civic life are so trying to the 
human stomach and so powerful causes of dyspepsia 
as fresh baked, raised bread,” and ‘‘Be it as it may, 
it is very certain that when the bread has been drawn 
from the oven and permitted to stand in a proper 
place twenty-four: hours, either by evaporation or 
some other means it becomes perfectly matured, and 
so changed in character, that it is, if properly made, 
one of the most wholesome articles in the diet of 
man.” 

While in the Navy we searched for evidence that 
fresh bread is injurious, because we were convinced 
that fresher bread would add to the pleasure of 
eating. We found no sound evidence to substantiate 
current practices of aging and the statements of 
Graham. Perhaps in the days when men ate several 
times as much bread as they do today (the Navy 
allowance is still 12 oz. per man per day), there may 
have been some distress from the eating of fresh 
bread. This seems unlikely today when we eat 
only two slices per meal. 

The problems of flour and bread are still with us as 
they were in Graham’s age. 

From these notes we can feel that we have a 
speaking acquaintance with four pioneers in nutrition 
who are often forgotten in our texts. Lind was a 
Seotch physician who became the father of naval 
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hygiene; Count Rumford was an American and a 
soldier who practiced feeding the troops and poor of 
Austria; Sir Edwin Chadwick was a lawyer who im- 
proved life for the poorer families of Great Britain; 
and Sylvester Graham was an American preacher 
produced in the heyday of New England’s intellec- 
tual growth. All completed their contributions to 
nutrition more than a century ago. All wrote in 
English, and all can be studied with pleasure and 
profit today. 
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Dental Caries in Young Diabetics 


The caries susceptibility of twenty-seven young diabetics, ages 6 to 30 years, has been 
studied by clinical observation and repeated roentgenograms. The children had no con- 
centrated sugar in the diet, although they were permitted between 150 and 300 gm. of carbo- 
hydrate daily. No decrease in caries susceptibility was detected in this group.—From a 
paper by M. Michael Cohen, J. Am. Dental A. 34: 239 (February 15), 1947. 





Experiments in Changing Food Habits 


HERE ARE many descriptive and histori- 

cal data on changes which have occurred in 
attitudes and behavior, but relatively few data on 
how these changes have been accomplished. 

Analysis of techniques for modifying behavior is 
greatly needed. A single, simple solution of the best 
or most efficient technique is precluded by the wide 
variety of situations and populations in which 
changes are sought. Though certain of the same 
basic principles are likely to underlie the various and 
superficially different problems of influencing be- 
havior, only repeated and varied investigations can 
determine which techniques for inducing change are 
best, for whom, and under what circumstances. 

This study is concerned with a comparison of three 
methods of inducing the changing of behavior as 
related to food. The study was suggested by the 
experiments of Bavelas (reported by Lewin, [1, 2]) 
and Willerman (3) in which the effects of lecture, 
request, and group decision techniques were com- 
pared. In these experiments, the group decision 
method, as a rule, proved superior. 

In defining group decision, Lewin (1) has differ- 
entiated it from group discussion by saying that 
although in both there isa free exchange of ideas, and 
in both there is a certain amount of initiative taken 
by the group, group decision, unlike discussion, leads 
to the setting up of definite goals for action; and 
these goals tend to be stabilized by group decision in 
a way which carries the individual through to action. 

The present study was undertaken to investigate 
further the technique of group decision and to com- 
pare its effectiveness with that of the lecture and in- 
dividual instruction methods. In evaluating ef- 
fectiveness, both the degree of change and the 
permanence of the new behavior were considered. 


1 This study was carried out in 1944-45 at the State 
University of Iowa and was supported in part by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 

2 Now at Research Center of Group Dynamics, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

’ Now at Jameson Memorial Hospital, New Castle, Penn- 
sylvania. 

* Grateful acknowledgement is made to the staff of the 
University Hospital, State University of Iowa, for assistance 
in conducting the experiments concerning infant feeding. 
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PROCEDURE 


Two experiments were carried out. The first 
dealt with infant feeding and compared the individ- 
ual instruction and group decision methods. The 
subjects were mothers of newborn infants. The 
second experiment dealt with changes in the amount 
of milk used by housewives and compared the lecture 
and group decision techniques. 


Experiment in Infant Feeding 

Mothers in the maternity ward of the hospital‘ 
were divided into two groups, matched with respect 
to number of children, kind of infant milk feeding 
prescribed by the doctor, and whether from farm 
or town residence. All came from farms or small 
towns in Iowa and were of a uniformly low income 
level. 

One half of the mothers received the usual in- 
dividual instruction in infant feeding. They were 
given a printed schedule to follow in feeding their 
babies at home, and the dietitian interviewed each 
one for about 15 or 20 min. She explained the milk 
feeding and the food supplements (such as orange 
juice and cod-liver oil) to be added to the infant diet 
at stated ages. The purpose of each supplement was 
explained and the mother was allowed to ask ques- 
tions. However, the situation was predominantly 
that of the dietitian giving prescribed information. 
Except for details of the milk feeding for the in- 
dividual infants, the procedure was the same for each 
mother. 

The group decision method was used for the other 
half of the mothers. They were divided into three 
groups of six, and the dietitian met with each group 
informally on the ward to discuss infant feeding. 
Maintaining a friendly and informal atmosphere, she 
emphasized the importance of diet for the infant’s 
welfare and the difficulty which hospitals experience 
in getting mothers to carry out instructions. She 
asked these mothers to suggest better methods of 
getting mothers-in-general to follow the dietary in- 
structions and the mothers gave suggestions freely. 
The discussion gave them the opportunity to ask 
questions and to bring up difficulties which they an- 
ticipated or had experienced with other children. 
The leader inquired about their experiences in feeding 
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cod-liver oil and orange juice, the methods they had 
used, and how effective their methods had been. 
Thus the mothers were led to see the problems con- 
cretely and to see how difficulties could be met. As 
the mothers brought up specific problems, other 
mothers or the dietitian were able to offer solutions. 

During the discussion, the dietitian explained the 
diet schedule given each mother, emphasizing the 
amounts of cod-liver oil and orange juice which the 
baby should have every day and re-stating the im- 
portance of these supplements. This was the same 
technical information given in the individual in- 
struction setting. When some group feeling had 
been developed through shared ideas and shared 
experiences, the leader returned to the question: 
how could hospitals motivate mothers to follow in- 
structions in feeding of infants? The leader asked 
whether the group felt that mothers-in-general 
would benefit from discussions and would be aided 
by them in following hospital advice. The mothers 
readily agreed and added further suggestions and 
modifications. By attributing cooperative behavior 
to other mothers in situations similar to their own, 
these mothers were brought close to a decision to 
carry out hospital instructions themselves, although 
they were not yet explicitly involved in the decision. 

The leader then summed up what they had ac- 
complished and raised a query as to their own will- 
ingness to carry out the dietary instructions. The 
suggestion was accepted in each of the three groups 
and their decision to follow hospital instructions was 
made articulate and explicit by the group members. 
In each group the decision was unanimous. 

As a final step, the leader suggested that it would 
be interesting to know how successful the mothers 
were in feeding their infants, and a follow-up was 
suggested. The time of the follow-up was not 
indicated. (The follow-ups were made two and 
four weeks after the meetings. The same follow- 
ups were made of the mothers who were instructed 
individually.) 

The group meetings lasted approximately 20 
min. In addition to the group leader, two observers 
were present. The observers were introduced as 
students interested in problems of infant feeding. 
One observer took a stenographic account of the 
proceedings; the other kept a record of leader and 
member interactions and made ratings of apparent 
interest, comprehension, friendliness, and tension. 
The stenographic accounts and interaction records 
were timed so that they could be synchronized. 
The relationship of these observations to the success 
with which group decision was carried into action 
was studied. 

One person played the roles of both expert (dieti- 
tian) and group leader, a practical advantage over 
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the Bavelas procedure (1) in which both an expert 
and a group leader were required. Usually it is not 
feasible or practical to have an extra staff member to 
act as group leader. 


Experiment in Increasing Milk Consumption 

In the second experiment, the group decision and 
lecture methods were compared. 

Subjects for the experiment were housewives of 
low income levels from Cedar Rapids and Iowa City. 
Three decision groups were paired with three lecture 
groups, each pair being taken from the same neigh- 
borhood and each pair having similar cultural and 
economic backgrounds. There were six to nine 
women in each group. Meetings were held at the 
Community Center or in the homes of group mem- 
bers. The members of the groups were acquainted 
with one another, as they had been together before 
in Community Center clubs and informal neighbor- 
hood groups. For the experiment, the women were 
brought together at the invitation of one of their 
own group or by a Community Center leader to 
discuss family food problems with a visiting dietitian. 
The dietitian conducted both lecture and decision 
meetings. 

At the beginning of the meetings, the women filled 
out a brief questionnaire about the size of the family, 
amount of milk used in the family per week, including 
both fresh and canned, and purposes for which each 
kind of milk was used. 

In both the group decision and the lecture projects, 
the leader identified herself as a nutritionist, ex- 
plained the purpose of the meeting, and discussed 
briefly the difficulties encountered in interesting 
women in nutrition. She explained that she had 
come partly to give facts about nutrition and partly 
to obtain suggestions from the group as to how 
women like themselves could be reached and in- 
terested in nutrition. 

For the group decision meetings, the procedure 
was similar to that followed in the group decision on 
infant feeding. The leader talked briefly about the 
seven basic foods in a well-balanced diet, emphasiz- 
ing the role of milk. With the aid of charts, in- 
formation about milk and its uses was given by the 
nutritionist. Topics related to family problems in 
nutrition were discussed. Then followed suggestions 
from the leader and group members on how to use 
more milk in the family’s diet, ways of using evapor- 
ated milk, and on ways to get children to drink more 
milk. 

When group feeling had been developed and the 
women were actively participating in the discussion, 
the leader returned to the question of obtaining 
cooperation. The leader asked the women’s opin- 
ions of meetings such as theirs as a method for bring- 
ing nutritional information to housewives and for 
airing common family nutritional problems. There 
was general positive response, and the group was 
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then led to make some decision concerning their own 
behavior. The emphasis given to milk in the dis- 
cussion pointed quite naturally to a decision to use 
more of it in their family diets. In each case the 
group’s decision to do so was unanimous. 

As in the infant feeding decision groups, the leader 
asked if sometime in the future she might call on the 
members to see how they were “getting along.” 
No specific arrangements were made about the time 
or manner of follow-up. Two and four weeks after 
the meetings, the leader made follow-up home visits 
and asked the same questions asked in the question- 
naires at the meetings. 

As in the infant feeding experiments, stenographic 
and interaction records were kept. The decision 
meeting in each case preceded the parallel lecture 
meeting. In this way, the same material was pre- 
sented in the lecture as in the decision meeting, and 
the meetings were of equal length—from 30 to 45 
min. The lectures were informal, but the leader 
gave the members minimum opportunity for group 
discussion or questions. In both lecture and de- 
cision groups, the rapport of the leader with the 
group was excellent. After the meetings the leader 
spent a short time with the women in friendly con- 
versation. 


RESULTS 
The effectiveness of the three methods of changing 
behavior in food habits was tested by the extent to 
which women followed hospital instructions or in- 
creased the consumption of fresh or evaporated milk. 


Experiment in Infant Feeding 

In telephone interviews’ with the mothers of the 
infant feeding experiment, the dietitian called them 
as a representative of the hospital performing a post- 
hospital service. She inquired about the infant’s 
welfare and about any problems which the mother 
had encountered with the child. Then she asked 
for a detailed account of the infant’s feeding sched- 
ule: kind of feeding, time, and amounts. 

On the basis of these responses, the mothers were 
classified as following hospital instructions com- 
pletely, partially, or not at all. Judgments as to 
whether the mother was following the schedule were 
based on the feeding of the orange juice and cod- 
liver oil supplements. In both printed and verbal 
instructions, the age at which each supplement was 
to be introduced and the amount and frequency of 
the feeding had been specified. The same instruc- 
tions for supplements applied to all mothers. Since 
the kind of milk feeding instructions varied, this was 


5 The mothers lived in small towns and on farms; hence 
it was difficult to make home visits. Where there was no 
home telephone, a neighbor’s telephone was always avail- 
able. The call was not considered by the mothers as an 
intrusion, but rather as a considerate infant-care service of 
the hospital. 


per cent 
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not considered when classifying mothers according 
to their cooperation or lack of cooperation. 

To be classified as following instructions completely, 
the mother was giving 1 tsp. of cod-liver oil and 1 
oz. or more of orange juice every day. Mothers 
classified as following instructions incompletely gave 
either an insufficient amount of cod-liver oil .or 
orange juice or neglected giving these supplements 
one or more times during the week. By not at all 
was meant that the supplements were not a part of 
the infant’s diet. 

A statistical measure of the reliability of these 
telephone reports could not be obtained. However, 
questioning by the dietitian elicited lengthy de- 
scriptions of everyday feeding habits. Questions 
about the infant’s reactions and about the mother’s 
reasons for compliance with instructions evoked 
detailed descriptions of specified behaviors. It 
would have been difficult for a mother to give all the 
“right”’ answers, if she were not really acquainted 
with them through actual experience. Likewise, 
the considerable divergence from hospital instruc- 
tions by some of the mothers and the reasons they 
gave provide some indications that mothers were 
giving honest reports. 

It was possible to follow-up by telephone all but 
three of the subjects. One subject from Group I 
and another from Group II of decision groups and 
one subject from Group I of the individual instrue- 
tion subjects had moved away. 

Comparisons are made between the results of 
group decision and individual instruction in Table 
land Figure 1. The results of the instruction on the 


[_]@roup decision 
Wid dividual instruction 
1004 


Yyyy 


After 4 
weeks 


After 
weeks 


Cod-liver oil 


After 4 
weeks 


Fic. 1. Percentage of mothers following instructions after 
group decision and individual instruction, 
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cod-liver oil feeding at the first follow-up show that 
44 per cent of the decision subjects as compared to 
18 per cent of the individual instruction subjects 
followed instructions completely. Forty-four per 
cent in the decision groups gave insufficient amounts 
of cod-liver oil in comparison with 47 per cent in the 
individual instruction groups. Twelve per cent of 
the group decision subjects did not give any cod- 
liver oil, whereas the corresponding percentage for 
the individual instruction groups was 35 per cent. 

At the second follow-up, instructions were followed 
completely by 88 per cent of the decision subjects and 
53 per cent of the individual instruction subjects. 
The percentage of subjects following the instructions 
incompletely is 12 per cent for the decision groups 
and 47 per cent for the individual instructions. By 
the second follow-up, all of the subjects were fol- 
lowing the instructions either completely or in- 
completely. 

Chi-squares were computed for differences between 
the total number of mothers from group decision and 
total number from individual instruction who were 
following hospital instructions for each of the sup- 
plements and at each of the follow-ups. Dichoto- 
mous categories were used. The categories in- 


TABLE 1 
Mothers following instructions in infant feeding procedures 
TRE — ; ; 


INDIVIDUAL 


SION GROUPS* 
DECISION GROUPS INSTRUCTION** 


DEGREE TO WHICH INSTRUC- 
TIONS WERE FOLLOWED | 


| 1 {mim Total | r | | mt] Total 


Cod-liver oil 

After two weeks 

Completely 

Incompletely 

Not at all 
After four weeks 
Completely 
Incompletely 
Not at all 


range juice 


After two weeks 413|5| 12) 75 3: 
Incompletely 0/0) 0) 0 + | 2] 1 
Not at all 13 }0] 4] 25 5: 

After four weeks ele 
Completely 5 | 6 | 5 | 16/100 3/2/19 | 58 
Incompletely 0/0; 0} 90 1215 | 30 
Not at all }0}0;0)] 0 0 1|2/3]| 17 


*In Group I there were 5 members; in Group II, 6 
members; in Group III, 5 members. Total for all groups 
was 16 members. 

** In Group I there were 6 members; in Group II, 5 
members; in Group III, 6 members. Total for all groups 
was 16 members. Mothers given individual instruction were 
paired with mothers in the corresponding decision groups. 
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completely and not at all were combined because of 
small frequencies. 

The chi-square computed on the results with cod- 
liver oil was 2.66 (significant between the 10 and 
5 per cent level), suggesting significantly greater suc- 
cess in the decision group. The chi-square for the 
second follow-up for cod-liver oil was 2.92 (signi- 
ficant between the 10 to 5 per cent level), suggesting 
again an advantage for the decision groups. 

Concerning the orange juice supplement, at the 
two-week follow-up 75 per cent of the decision sub- 
jects followed the hospital instructions completely 
compared with 35 per cent of the individual in- 
struction subjects. None of the group decision 
subjects and 12 per cent of the individual instruction 
subjects reported giving insufficient amounts of 
orange juice. In the decision groups 25 per cent 
of the mothers did not give any orange juice as com- 
pared with 53 per cent in individual instruction. 
The chi-square for these groups was 5.22 (significant 
at the 2 per cent level). 

By the fourth-week follow-up, all group decision 
subjects were following the instructions completely. 
Only 53 per cent who had received individual in- 
struction followed directions completely; 30 per 
cent followed incompletely; and 17 per cent did not 
follow instructions. Chi-square was 9.94 (signi- 
ficant at the 1 per cent level). 

The trends in each pair of decision and individual 
instruction groups were consistent with the total 
trends which showed an advantage for the group de- 
cision method. 


Experiment in Increasing Milk Consumption 

The effect of group decisions and lectures upon 
increasing the consumption of milk was studied by 
home interviews. The interview questions were the 
same as those on the questionnaire given at the 
meetings. Amounts of fresh and evaporated milk 
used in the family, as reported by the women at the 


wars Group decision 


WA Lecture 
50 - OF 


After After 4 
weeks weeks weeks 


Fresh milk Evaporated milk 


Fic. 2. Percentage of housewives reporting an increase in 
the consumption of milk. 
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meeting and at the time of the follow-up calls were 
compared. 

At the two-week follow-up (Table 2 and Fig. 2), 
41 per cent of the participants in the group decision 
experiments reported an increase in the use of fresh 
milk compared with 14 per cent in the lecture groups. 
Corresponding percentages for the increase in use 
of evaporated milk were 50 per cent and 29 per cent. 
The percentages of subjects reporting an increase in 
total milk consumption (i.e., an increase in the use 
of fresh or evaporated milk, or both) were 68 per 
cent for the decision groups and 33 per cent for the 
lectures. The chi-square for the totals was 5.21, a 
difference in favor of the decision groups which is 
significant at the 2 per cent level. 

At the second follow-up the same trends were 
found: 50 per cent of the decision subjects, com- 
pared with 14 per cent of lecture subjects, increased 
their consumption of fresh milk; 50 per cent, com- 
pared with 33 per cent, increased their consumption 
of evaporated milk; 73 per cent, compared with 33 
per cent, increased their consumption of fresh and/or 
evaporated milk. The chi-square for the latter 
comparison was 6.70, significant at the 1 per cent 
level. The superiority of group decision was found 
not only in the total percentages, but it was con- 
sistent for each pair of decision and lecture groups 
in both second- and fourth-week follow-ups. 

DISCUSSION 

The experiments were planned to compare the 
effect of group decision with that of lecture and in- 
dividual instruction. The differences in the amount 
of change created may be attributed to these dif- 
ferences in methods. However, the degree to which 
certain other factors play a role could not be wholly 
determined. 

TABLE 2 
Housewives reporting an increase in family milk consumption 


DECISfON GROUPS* LECTURE GROUPS** 


INCREASED 
CONSUMPTION $$ | 
I | IL | U1] Total | I | I | T1| Total 


% % 
After two weeks 
Fresh milk 41 
Evaporated milk é 50 
Fresh and/or evapo- 68} ¢ 
rated milk 
After four weeks 
Fresh milk 2 | 11) 50 
Evaporated milk 11} 50} ¢ 
Fresh and/or evapo-| 5 16| 73 
rated milk 























* In Group I there were 6 members; in Group II, 9 mem- 
bers; in Group III, 7 members. Total for all groups was 22 
members. 

** In Group I, there were 8 members; in Group II, 6 
members; in Group III, 7 members. Total for all groups 
was 21 members. 
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Nutritional index. Since the amount of milk al- 
ready used by the family relative to the amount 
which can or should be consumed may well be re- 
lated to the ease with which milk consumption is 
increased, a nutritional index of each family was 
computed. This was the ratio of the amount of 
milk used to the amount that should be consumed to 
meet the daily recommended minimum allowance 
for each individual. The minimum for each adult 
was figured at 1 pt. of milk; for children, 1} pt.; and 
for infants, 1 qt. An index of 100 meant that the 
amount used equaled the amount recommended. 

The paired decision and lecture groups were fairly 
well matched in pre-experimental nutritional in- 
dices (Table 3), though lecture groups were slightly 
higher. Thus, the better results of the group de- 
cision method cannot be attributed to greater ease 
of change or to greater latitude of change possibilities 
in these particular groups. 


TABLE 3 
Indices of milk consumption of lecture and decision groups 





INDICES 


Decision groups Lecture groups 





2) 2 m4 es ee 
| 


At meeting 80 | 80) 95} 80 
After two weeks | 95 | 100 | 130 | 90 


After four weeks | 100 | 100 | 130 | 90 


96 | 110 
100 | 120 
100 | 120 


The average increase in the nutrition index after 
lectures was 8 points after two weeks, and remained 
on that level at four weeks; after decision, the average 
increases were 23 and 25 points after two and four 
weeks, respectively. 

Influence of follow-up. In the decision groups 
in both experiments the leader suggested a possible 
follow-up, but no definite time was arranged. In 
individual instruction and lecture, a follow-up was 
not suggested. At the time of the first follow-up 
none of the subjects was led to expect a second 
follow-up. 

On the basis of the data of this study, the ‘“follow- 
up” effect cannot be isolated. The results of the 
group decision technique with the intention of fol- 
low-up were superior to individual instruction. and 
lecture methods in which follow-up was not men- 
tioned. Through indirect evidence, however, it 
appeared that knowledge of follow-up or lack of it 
was not the important determinant of action. Sub- 
jects from decision groups to whom a follow-up had 
been mentioned at their meeting in no case men- 
tioned having expected the experimenter to call. 
Conditions were more or less identical for all subjects 
after the first follow-up, for none of the subjects was 
told that there would be a second follow-up, yet 
the superiority of decision groups was maintained. 

If only the infant feeding results had been avail- 
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able, the theory might be advanced that follow-up 
is an important factor in maintaining or effecting 
changes in behavior. In the milk consumption 
experiment, however, increases between the second 
and fourth week, analogous to those in the infant 
feeding experiment, did not occur. Yet the follow- 
up factor was present in both experiments. 

Group interactions in decision meetings. Records 
of the interactions between leader and group mem- 
bers and among the members themselves, and 
atmosphere ratings were made in the decision meet- 
ings. Variations in these factors were considered 
in relation to behavior changes following decision 
meetings. 

Interaction ratios (the number of member-to- 
leader plus member-to-member verbal interactions 
divided by the number of leader-to-member plus 
leader-to-group interactions) were computed at suc- 
cessive short time intervals during the course of each 
meeting. The interaction ratio might be viewed 
as an indication of the degree to which the mem- 
bers of the group participated in the meeting 
and showed initiative. There were only slight dif- 
ferences in these patterns for the three infant feeding 
groups. The ratios for the total meeting time for 
the three infant feeding groups were: 0.97, 1.09, 1.06. 
In the milk consumption decision meetings the inter- 
action ratios were considerably higher and showed 
greater variation: 1.46, 2.18, 2.20. 

There was no relation between amount of group 
interaction and the percentage of women making the 
change in food habits. However, the amount of 
variation among the groups in these respects was 
small. A comparison of the number of contributions 
made in the meetings by women who did and women 
who did not make the change in food habits revealed 
no significant difference. 

Comparison of the effects after two and four weeks. 
The follow-ups after two and four weeks were made 
to obtain some indication of the permanency of 
changes produced. 

Theoretically one may expect the effect of a lecture 
or a decision to wear off with time, analogous to a 
curve of forgetting. In these experiments, however, 
this did not happen. In all cases the change either 
remained the same between the second and fourth 
weeks or increased. In speculating on the factors 
which determined these results, it is necessary to 
consider the total psychological situation of the sub- 
jects during this period. The behavior of the subjects 
may be viewed as the result of a constellation of psy- 
chological forces, some driving and some restraining. 
These forces operate in such a way that an equilib- 
rium (4) ataa given level of behavior is maintained. 
Analyzed in these terms we would expect the con- 
stellation of forces for baby feeding to be somewhat 
different from those for increase in the milk con- 
sumption of the family, and to be different at dif- 
ferent periods. 
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In regard to infant feeding at birth and shortly 
thereafter, the mother probably perceives breast 
milk as the most natural food for the infant. This 
acts as a driving force toward giving breast feeding. 
The individual instruction and the group decision 
are equivalent to experimentally induced driving 
forces toward the adding of orange juice and cod- 
liver oilinthediet. The different amounts of change 
after individual instruction and group decision can 
be understood as a result of a difference in the 
strength of the induced forces in both cases. 

How, then, can the surprising rise in the percentage 
of mothers using orange juice and cod-liver oil be- 
tween the second and fourth weeks be understood? 
It is improbable that the two-week check-up was 
the reason, since there was no equivalent rise in the 
milk consumption experiment. Since the level of 
conduct depends on an equilibrium, a rise might have 
been due not only to an increase of driving forces 
toward the use of orange juice, cod-liver oil, or milk, 
but to a decrease in the opposing restraining forces 
as well. This seems to hold in the case of the infant 
feeding. At first, the mother is reluctant to ‘‘experi- 
ment” with something as seemingly fragile as the new- 
born baby. This acts as a restraining force against 
the introduction of foods about which she feels any 
uncertainty, which she views as “‘dangerous,” “adult 
food,”’ or ‘‘artificial.”” As the baby grows older, the 
mother seems to feel that something other than milk 
feeding is the “thing to do.” Thus, the change in 
level of behavior of mothers from two to four weeks 
may be explained as the result of a combination of 
reduced restraining forces and of new driving forces. 
This would explain the increase in both group de- 
cision and individual instruction groups. 

The difference between these two groups also may 
be related to this factor. If the mother realizes that 
other mothers are ready to carry out the suggested 
feeding, she will consider it a less experimental pro- 
cedure. This would be true for the mothers in the 
decision groups, but not for those who had received 
individual instruction. There is also the probable 
greater strength of the induced forces toward feeding 
orange juice and cod-liver oil in group decision 
subjects. (Undoubtedly there were other factors 
influencing mothers’ behavior in addition to those 
discussed here.) 

The situation was quite different in regard to the 
family consumption of fresh or evaporated milk. 
In this case, no new factors, such as those coincident 
with infant growth, entered the situation between 
the second and fourth weeks. The equilibrium and, 
therefore, the consumption remained on the same 
level after they had been changed by lecture or 
decision. 


SUMMARY 


Techniques of changing behavior were studied in 
two experiments dealing with changes in food habits. 
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Individual instruction and group decision methods, 
and lecture and group decision methods were 
compared. 

The first experiment was concerned with infant 
feeding, the second with increasing milk consump- 
tion in the family. The subjects were mothers and 
housewives of low socio-economic status. Interview 
follow-ups two and four weeks after the meetings 
were used to measure the effects on action of each 
of the ‘‘change”’ methods used. 

The group decision method was significantly more 
effective in leading mothers and housewives to action 
than were either individual instruction or lectures. 

These results are consistent with the findings 
reported by Lewin (1) and Willerman (3). There 
is need for further investigation, however, of the 
effectiveness of such a group method for a variety of 
situations in which changes of attitude or behavior 
are desired. More intensive study of variables with- 
in the group decision process—such as the length of 
meeting time, the size of the group, the nature of the 
change to be effected, the nature and amount of 
group interactions, the point of interaction at which 
the decision is made, the manner in which the de- 
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cision is reached—is required for progress in the 

practice and in the theory underlying techniques for 

modifying behavior. 
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A.D.A. MEMBERS AND DIETETIC INTERNS: RECRUIT! 


It is the responsibility of every A.D.A. member and dietetic intern to give widespread 


information about the dietetic profession. 


Records in the past few years have shown appre- 
ciable growth in membership in the Association. 


However, at the present time the number 


of college and university students enrolled in home economics who have chosen dietetics as a 
profession has decreased to an alarmingly low figure. The need for recruitment is great if 
we are to look forward to further professional accomplishment. 

Lacking a sufficient number of qualified dietitians, employers will be forced to hire those 
who have inadequate academic preparation and professional training. In that event, the 
dietitian’s responsibilities may be limited, and her duties may be confined to mere routine. 
Competition with unqualified persons may lower our status. Without a sufficiently large 
dietary staff, the scope of work cannot be expanded. Teaching programs cannot always be 
carried out. Conditions of work, including hours and shifts, are largely dependent upon 
the number of dietitians available. Many administrators and directors are eager to improve 
conditions of work, extend dietary responsibilities, allow time for graduate study, and 
inaugurate progressive programs, if they could employ a sufficient number of dietitians. 

For individual professional growth, therefore, it appears that effective recruitment is 


imperative. 


It is a MUST that every A.D.A. member and dietetic intern begin at once to publicize the 
wide scope of the profession, to inform others, and to assume the role of counselor in our specialized 


field of work. 





Protein Therapy in Emaciation 


HERBERT POLLACK, M.D.’ 


Associate Physician and Chief, Metabolism Division, Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, New York City 


TARVATION in many forms was seen in 
Europe during the recent war. The emaciation of 
some of the inhabitants of the German concentration 
and prisoner of war camps has been well publicized. 
Less well-known forms of starvation were seen in the 
nutritional degradation of the sick and wounded. 
Many lessons were learned. The most important 
were the influence of starvation on disease and 
recovery, and the influence of disease and injury on 
nutrition. These lessons are applicable to civilian 
life. 
The generic term “‘starvation” carries the connota- 
tion of suffering from want of food. Starvation may 
be partial or complete. Complete starvation or 


total deprivation of food and water leads to the 
fairly rapid death of the individual. 


Partial starva- 
tion is compatible with life for varying lengths of 
time. When partial starvation exists for a period of 
time, it is called “malnutrition,” which term literally 
means insufficient nutrition. Wasting of the body 
resulting from partial starvation is termed 
“emaciation.” 

There are two main components which control 
these various types of starvation and its end result, 
emaciation. These are the intensity and time 
factors. A minimal starvation or small deprivation 
of the essential nutrients over a long period of time 
will eventually lead to emaciation. A greater 
starvation or one of high intensity will theoretically 
accomplish the same amount of emaciation in a 
shorter period of time. For example, a daily deficit 
of 100 calories over a period of a month will result in 
emaciation to the extent of 3000 calories. A deficit 
of 1000 ealories daily will lead to the same amount of 
emaciation in three days. 

In actual practice, however, these factors hold true 
in principle, but are confused by the changing 
nutritional requirements of the individual in the 
degradation of starvation. An individual may be 


1 Presented at the 29th Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association, on October 17, 1946, in Cincinnati. 

2 The author wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. 
W. H. Griffith for his help in facilitating this work. Dr. 
Griffith, then Colonel, Sn.C., was Chief of the Nutrition 
Branch of the European Theater of Operations, U.S. Army. 
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given only 800 calories daily at his initial weight of 
150 lb. After two months of this partial starvation, 
his weight may be down to 125 lb. With the drop 
in weight, his caloric requirements are lowered be- 
cause of the decreased surface area (function of the 
body weight) and because of the drop in basal 
metabolic rate always associated with starvation. 
It he continues on 800 calories daily, his deficit now 
becomes only about 1000 calories daily, instead of 
2000, despite the constant intake. In the second 
two-month period, he will lose only 12 lb. of body 
tissue weight, and in subsequent periods the incre- 
ment of weight loss will become smaller. A point is 
reached, if the individual survives, when he is able to 
maintain a constant weight at a caloric intake of 
only 800 calories daily. This is usually in the neigh- 
borhood of from 50 to 75 Ib. 

The question arises: Is this merely a theoretical 
concept or does this type of minimal metabolic 
equilibrium actually exist? The answer was seen in 
the malnutrition which led eventually to the emacia- 
tion syndrome which was observed in the concentra- 
tion camps. There was sufficient caloric and food 
intake to insure survival for a time, but not sufficient 
to maintain a normal metabolic level. The out- 
standing and most important deficiency was, of 
course, in calories. The specific nutrient deficiencies, 
especially that of protein, were responsible for much 
of the clinical symptomology. The wasting phe- 
nomena of the musculature resulted from a negative 
nitrogen balance. 

The history elicited from these patients and the 
physical findings were very characteristic. The 
story of long periods of absolute or relatively in- 
adequate total caloric and protein intake was com- 
mon. The vitamin intake was estimated to be at an 
absolute low figure. It was found, however, to be 
relatively adequate. This will be brought out in the 
discussion. 

Physiologically these people represented a “hiber- 
nating” stage of protoplasmic mass. They weighed 
from 50 to 75 lb. The greater part of this weight 
represented the comparatively metabolically in- 
active skeletal structure. Their daily caloric 
requirements were apparently in the range of from 
500 to 700. The body’s requirements for the B- 
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complex are related to metabolic activity, which 
explains why the florid clinical manifestations of the 
B-complex deficiency syndromes were not present in 
these patients. In the few cases where it was 
possible to obtain a lucid description of their down 
hill progress, it was evident that they had passed 
through the stages of edema, pellagra, beriberi, and 
other specific nutrient deficiency syndromes. Many 
died during this degradation process. Those who 
managed to adjust to the reduced nutrient intake 
by the compensatory decreased metabolic levels 
survived in a severely emaciated state. 


An example of a case of extreme emaciation 


The emphasis cannot be placed too strongly on 
the clinical evaluation of the gastrointestinal and 
circulatory aspects of these patients with total 
emaciation. It may be redundant to say that many 
of these patients were in a precarious state of bal- 
ance. The circulatory collapse secondary to violent 
wretching and vomiting might have precipitated 
death, as might have the injudicious use of intra- 
venous fluids. The nasal or stomach tube, while 
theoretically of great aid with these patients, fre- 
quently lost its importance in actual practice. The 
struggle which some patients manifested against the 
introduction of this device overtaxed their strength 
and precipitated a collapse. 

These concepts were considered most important 
when therapy was started. The adjustment of the 
circulatory system and other physiological processes 
Was a narrow one, and the integrity of life depended 
upon not upsetting this balance too abruptly. It 
must be recognized that these people continued to 
live only because they had developed minimal 
metabolic processes. Enthusiastic therapy, ab- 
ruptly started in an attempt to restore these patients 
to their previously normal state, quickly resulted 
in a breakdown of these compensatory mechanisms 
and death frequently ensued. For this reason 
therapy was started cautiously, and with the 
recognition of all of the factors involved. 

Certain of the B-complex vitamins constitute 
functionally the prosthetic components of the 
enzyme system in carbohydrate and protein metabo- 
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lism. With metabolic levels at a minimum, the 
demand for these vitamins was very low. When, 
however, one burdened the body with a sudden 
plethora of foodstuffs, then the vitamin requirements 
immediately increased proportionately, and unless 
these new requirements were fulfilled, acute defi- 
ciency resulted. In addition, the cardiac reserve of 
these people was limited. A sudden change in the 
circulating blood volume would throw a burden 
on the atrophic, flaccid, degenerated cardiac mus- 
culature with which it could not cope. Therapy 
was directed first toward supplying the proteins and 
eventually complete caloric and nutrient therapy. 

Experience showed that oral administration, when 
tolerated, was the route of choice. Intravenous 
therapy was used only when the presence of in- 
tractable nausea or vomiting made it necessary. 
Milk and egg mixtures, dehydrated and powdered, 
were well tolerated by the majority of these patients 
for oral use. These dehydrated foods represented 
concentrated whole proteins. They can be prepared 
in any concentration desired. 

An enumeration is made in Table 1 of the average 
nutritive content of the most palatable types of 
mixtures. The quantities given were suspended 
in water to make 1 liter. Flavoring was a matter 
of choice. Usually 20 gm. of sugar was sufficient. 
Cocoa, which is an additional source of calories, 
vanilla, and coffee extract were the most acceptable 
to patients. These flavors blended well with the 
ingredients. Salt to the amount of 2 gm. was added 
if edema was not present or serum proteins were 
above the critical level. More concentrated mix- 
tures are easily prepared and are tolerated for shorter 
periods of time. 

A great deal has been written about the use of 
protein hydrolysates in the restoration of body 


TABLE 1 
Composition of three dehydrated milk and egg drinks 





CAR- 


| | 
| cme: | me: |. sar | some 
i 
| DRATE 
| 


INGREDIENTS*® 


siete Roce ea 


| gm. | gm. | gm. 
| Dried skim milk, 250 gm. | 
| 


Dried egg, 100 gm. 1450 | 136 | 43 13¢ 


\ 
\ 


Dried egg, 100 gm.** 111 


109 | 97 

| 
Dried skim milk, 250 gm. 
Dried egg white, 125 gm. 1299 | 184 3.5 | 130 





hte whole milk, 250 gm. 
\ 





* For flavoring purposes, approximately 20 gm. of sugar 
were usually added, which added approximately 80 calories 
to the mixtures, not indicated in caloric calculations. 

** Nutrient content of the mixture: calcium, 3.3 gm.; 
phosphorus, 32 gm.; iron, 16.0 mg.; vitamin A, 5850 I.U.; 
thiamine, 1.1 mg.; riboflavin, 3.4 mg.; niacin, 2.6 mg.; and 
ascorbic acid, 17 mg. 
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proteins. Under the conditions encountered in 
the treatment of emaciation states, the hydrolysates 
were not found to be practicable. Intravenous 
therapy of any type was dangerous in the severely 
emaciated patient. The autopsy findings of the 
extensive degenerative changes in the heart muscle 
corroborated the clinical finding of an inadequate 
circulatory reserve. Fluids given intravenously 
frequently resulted in pulmonary edema almost 
immediately. First, to supply about 50 gm. of 
protein, a minimum of 2 liters of fluid were required. 
The circulatory status of these people would not 
tolerate such amounts of fluid. Second, the man- 
power and nursing attention required for intravenous 
therapy to thousands of patients simultaneously 
was impracticable. Third, the chill reactions were 
severe and so frequent that even the limited use 
of these products was stopped. 

Oral administration of the hydrolysates also 
presented many difficulties. The high concen- 
trations required to keep fluid intake at a minimum 
was unpalatable and not accepted by even the 
hungriest patients at times. Nausea, vomiting, and 
diarrhea were commonly seen in patients after the 
ingestion of hydrolysates. 

These people were able to utilize proteins very 
efficiently. Their ability to digest the intact protein 
was unimpaired. Dehydrated milk and eggs were 
acceptable, palatable, and therapeutically efficient. 
No advantage could be seen, either practically or 
theoretically, in the use of predigested or hydrolyzed 
proteins over the whole or natural proteins. 

When starting oral therapy no attempt was made 
for the first 24 to 48 hr. to do more than re-educate 
the gastrointestinal tract to the acceptance cf 
these foods. No more than 1500 cc. of fluid mixture 
were given by mouth in each of the first two 24-hr. 
periods of treatment. If nausea or vomiting was 
precipitated by oral administration—a rare oc- 
currence—intravenous therapy was instituted. 
Here, more than ever, extreme caution was used. 
No more than 500 ec. of normal human plasma or 
blood were given in the first 24 hr. at a rate no faster 
than 2 cc. per min. Frequently the rate was even 
slower. These patients were extremely sensitive 
to the intravenous administration of fluids and a 
high percentage of reactions were seen. Thiamine 
and niacin, or the amide, were given regularly in 
the dose of 30 mg. of the former and 500 mg. of the 
latter in each 24-hr. period. Oral therapy was 
carried out as soon as feasible. 

It can be said from post-mortem and X-ray 
studies of the gastrointestinal tract that there was 
a general atrophy of the mucous membrane and 
atrophy of the musculature. At post-mortem, a 
diffuse erythema of the small and large intestines 
was seen. The colon was frequently severely ulcer- 
ated. The X-ray pictures taken during life were 
compatible with those seen in sprue and severe 
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B-complex deficiencies. In the small intestine there 
was a puddling of the barium, segmentation, gas, 
and loss of the normal haustral markings. Delayed 
emptying time was universal. Follow-up X-ray 
studies showed marked improvement and almost 
normal function on the bland diet plus adequate 
intake of the B-complex in about three weeks. 
No therapy with sulfa drugs was needed to relieve 
the diarrhea in the majority of the cases. Stool 
culture studies indicated the negative specific 
origin of the greater majority of these dysenteries. 

Once recuperation had started and the patient had 
demonstrated his ability to tolerate therapy, more — 
active treatment was instituted. Plasma _ twice 
concentrated was given intravenously to the extent 
of 500 to 750 ee. daily. Whole blood in the presence 
of severe anemia speeded the convalescence. Iron 
therapy was of no value until a positive nitrogen 
balance was established. In addition, iron salts by 
mouth are notorious for the gastrointestinal dis- 
turbances they produce. Vitamin therapy was only 
supplementary to the high-protein, high-caloric 
intake, but was a necessary adjuvant. 

The first oral feeding frequently determined the 
speed of convalescence. If the food produced an 
enteritis or gastroenteritis, convalescence was greatly 
prolonged and therapy more difficult. Actual 
statistics gathered from the medical units for one 
Recovered Allied Military Prisoners (RAMP) camp 
showed, without equivocation, the value of a bland 
diet regime. On the ordinary army ration, there 
was an average daily sick call rate of over 20 per 
cent, with 80 per cent of these men presenting 
complaints due to gastroenteritis. One week after 
the introduction of the bland diet, sick call rate 
had dropped to 4 per cent with only 15 per cent of 
the complaints due to enteritis and no cases of 
nausea and vomiting. In another RAMP camp 
where the operational 10-1 ration was fed as an 
emergency procedure to a thousand “RAMP’s,” 
150 were hospitalized after the first meal for acute 
diarrhea and many others reported on sick call 
for various gastric complaints. 

The majority of these patients during the period 
of their total emaciation did not manifest edema. 
There was an apparent lack of reconcilation between 
the blood protein levels and the presence of edema. 
The very emaciated individual usually had no edema 
in spite of a very low concentration of serum proteins. 
This was due to the extreme dehydration. 

Edema was not an infrequent finding in these 
people during the intermediary stages leading up 
to and recovering from the emaciation syndrome. 
This edema varied from dependent lower extremity 
swelling up to an anasarca. The edema was usually, 
but not always, associated with low serum proteins. 
Serum values as low as 1.8 gm. per 100 cc. were 
observed. If the gastrointestinal tract could toler- 
ate the bland diet regime, the patient could easily 
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ingest 250 gm. of protein daily in the form of drinks 
made from powdered milk and eggs. Mild cases 
of edema disappeared in a few days with this high- 
protein intake. Severe anasarca took a somewhat 
longer time, but diuresis was manifest by the second 
day. Intravenous therapy in generalized anasarca 
was again a matter of clinical judgment. If nausea 
and vomiting precluded oral intake of food, then 
the parenteral route was utilized. 

It was usually found that the patient would 
tolerate no more than 1000 to 1500 cc. of fluid a 
day. The use of more fluid before diuresis set in 
only resulted in an exaggeration of the edema. 
We were constantly guided by the pulse rate, 
respiration, precordial distress, nausea, and urine 
volume output as clinical indices to the intravenous 
therapy. 

In contrast to this picture of chronic emaciation 
is the clinical syndrome of acute starvation. By 
this is meant a condition where the individual has 
been deprived of food and fluid for several days. 
In these acute conditions, there was usually ketosis 
and acidosis with signs of acute dehydration. Such 
patients required intensive therapy as quickly 
as they could tolerate it. Intravenous fluids with 
emphasis on the glucose-saline mixtures were indi- 
cated. No special dietetic therapy was necessary 
except that which secondary conditions required. 
Recovery was usually prompt and complete. 

Nutritional deterioration was also seen in the sick 
and wounded. It started when an individual was 
injured or incurred a disease. This deterioration 
was combated as early as possible. Serious con- 
sequences included actual jeopardy to the indi- 
vidual’s life, delayed convalescence, and prolonged 
asthenia. Many other complications arose if the 
patient were allowed to starve. The main nu- 
tritional factors involved in the degradation were 
increased need, decreased food intake, and an 
increased catabolism. The increased need was due 
to: 

(a) Fever when present. 

(b) Prolonged exposure to cold. 

(c) Actual loss by hemorrhages, exudate, tran- 
sudate, or albuminuria. 

The decreased food intake was due to: 

(a) Restricted diet for therapeutic reasons. 

(b) Anorexia. 

(c) Mechanical difficulties, such as jaw factures. 

(d) Injury to the gastrointestinal tract. 

The increased catabolism was due to so-called toxic 
destruction of protein and manifested by increased 
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nitrogen excretion which invariably follows injury, 
disease, and various operative procedures. 

Long periods of subsistence on restricted food 
intake were also sometimes involved in such de- 
gradation. 

In treatment of the military or civilian con- 
valescent and post-operative patient, a properly 
balanced diet or adequate nutritional intake is 
just as important as it is for the normal healthy 
individual who is ambulatory and attending to his 
daily duties. In fact, the nutritional requirement 
of the injured or diseased is frequently higher in 
many respects than that of the normal ambulatory 
individual. The lessons learned in treating the 
emaciated, sick, or wounded patients of the war 
‘an be readily applied to the treatment of civilian 
disorders. 

The importance of maintaining a positive nitrogen 
balance for good health and convalescence has been 
demonstrated beyond question. Good wound 
healing, resistance to infection, and complete 
convalescence with return of strength are also very 
dependent on attaining a positive nitrogen balance. 
The magnitude of the nitrogen loss following injury 
or disease is greater than is usually appreciated. 
Following severe burns, for instance, there may be 
a daily negative nitrogen balance of 30 gm. This 
is equivalent to 190 gm. of protein. Major surgical 
procedures—for example, changing a cast or general 
anesthesia—are other examples of conditions which 
lead to these large nitrogen deficits. Hemorrhage 
not only results in a loss of protein in the form of 
hemoglobin and plasma protein, but is also associated 
with further toxie destruction of body protein. 

The dietary factors leading to decreased food 
intake involved in this negative nitrogen balance, 
in addition to the toxic factors, are those enumerated 
above. These dietary factors may also lead to 
a relatively inadequate caloric intake. 

It is not only the very seriously ill to whom these 
precautions apply. There is an even larger group 
of patients with prolonged illnesses whose nutritional 
intake is limited. Although their destructive phase 
is not as great as in the very seriously ill patient, 
the net result may be the same, because of the 
prolonged inadequate intake. Simple anorexia in 
the sick or convalescent patient presents a difficult 
therapeutic problem to the physician, a challenge 
which he must meet aggressively. He must enlist 
the help of the ward nurses and dietitians, if avail- 
able, to watch for and campaign against this 
complication. 


EETTEE 
Errata 


The editors wish to correct an erroneous statement which appeared in the February issue 
of the Journal. Beginning with line 19, page 115, the copy should have read “respectively 
by 89 per cent polished rice and 57 per cent enriched flour.” References (3), (4), and (5) on 
page 119 should have been listed as “References Not Cited.” 
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N THE feeding of Royal Canadian Air 
Force personnel, as well as in civilian life, the 
common potato plays an important part. On many 
stations, or in ordinary homes, potatoes are served 
regularly twice a day; in fact, the average male con- 
siders that a lunch or supper without potatoes is a 
poor substitute for a meal. Since the nutrient most 
affected in the preparation and cooking of potatoes 
is ascorbic acid, a study was begun in 1943 to ascer- 
tain the losses of ascorbic acid during preparation, 
cooking, and serving, using the methods commonly 
employed in R.C.A.F. messes. The work was 
undertaken at No. 1 Nutritional Laboratory in 
collaboration with No. 1 Test Kitchen. 

After this work was started, Kahn and Halliday 
(1) published their findings on the effect of cooking 
and standing on the steam table on the ascorbic acid 
content of potatoes. Nagel and Harris (2) and 
Heller e¢ al. (3) have also published reports on the 
loss of vitamins as a result of large-scale cookery in 
cafeterias and restaurants.’ 


PROCEDURE 


Mixed lots of potatoes supplied to the mess at No. 
4 Wireless School by the Royal Canadian Army 
Service Corps were used for the experiment. The 
potatoes were cooked in the regular large (100 
servings) and small (four servings) quantity lots and 
from these, random samples were taken as described 
below. 

The modification, as developed by Jackson at the 
Hospital for Sick Children, Toronto, of the 2-6 

1 Received for publication January 13, 1947. 

2 No. 1 Nutritional Laboratory, Royal Canadian Air 
Force Medical Branch. 

3 No. 1 Test Kitchen, Royal Canadian Air Force, Food 
Administration and Messing Branch. 

4Since the preparation of this paper, the extensive work 
of Streightoff et al. (5) and that of Gleim and co-workers 
(6), dealing with the effect of large-scale methods of prepa- 
ration and cookery on the vitamin content of potatoes, 
have been published. 


dichlorophenolindophenol method for use with the 
Evelyn photoelectric colorimeter (4) was used for 
the determination of ascorbic acid. 

The samples were immediately placed in an amber 
glass bottle with an approximately equal volume of 
3 per cent metaphosphoric acid, the exact volume of 
acid being noted. The weight of the sample was 
determined in the laboratory, the amount of acid 
required to give the mixture an acid-food ratio of 
7:3 was calculated, and the additional metasphoric 
acid required was added. The sample was then 
blended in a Waring Blendor and thoroughly mixed 
by vigorous shaking. An aliquot was weighed and 
filtered through Reeve-Angel No. 202 paper. If the 
filtrate was turbid, it was centrifuged and filtered to 
obtain a clear filtrate. 

A preliminary test was made to determine the 
amount of filtrate which would just decolorize 2.5 ml. 
of the dye solution. That amount of filtrate, diluted 
if necessary, was pipetted into each of two 
colorimeter tubes. To one tube sufficient “3 + 7” 
acid solution (three parts of distilled water and seven 
parts of 3 per cent metaphosphoric acid) was added 
to make a total volume of 5 ml. Five ml. of de- 
colorized dye solution were pipetted into the tube. 
This decolorized dye solution was made by dissolving 
1 tablet of sodium dichlorophenolindophenol (Hoff- 
mann-La Roche) in 50 ml. of distilled water and 
filtering through Reeve-Angel No. 202 paper. In 
ach 50 ml. of this dye solution 1.5 mg. of crystalline 
ascorbic acid was dissolved and 1 drop of glacial 
acetic acid added for each 5 ml. of the solution. 
This tube was known as the ‘‘filtrate blank.” Its 
use was necessitated by certain filtrates in which 
turbidity developed on the addition of the dye. 

To the second tube containing the filtrate, suf- 
ficient “3 + 7” solution was added to make a total 
volume of 5 ml. This was known as the “extract 
tube.” Five ml. of the “3 + 7” solution was added 
to a third tube, which was known as the ‘“‘dye blank 
tube.” 
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An Evelyn photoelectric colorimeter was used, 
the galvanometer being adjusted to 100 with a tube 
containing 10 ml. distilled water using Filter No. 
520. ‘To the ‘dye blank tube” 5 ml. of dye solution, 
prepared by dissolving 1 tablet of 2-6 dichloro- 
phenolindophenol in 50 ml. distilled water and 
filtering, was added in 5 seconds, rapidly mixed, 
and the galvanometer reading noted exactly 10 
seconds after the initial adding of the dye. This 
reading was “Rl.” The “filtrate blank tube” was 
mixed, the tube placed in the colorimeter, and the 
galvanometer adjusted to read 100. This was 
corrected for any turbidity of the extracts or re- 
agents. Finally 5 ml. of the dye was added to the 
“extract tube,” mixed rapidly, and the galvanometer 
reading recorded at 10 seconds, as in the case of the 
dye blank. This reading was ‘“R2.”’ 

The ascorbic acid was calculated as follows: 
Li — 12 5 
KX5 ~~ amount of filtrate 

weight of acid and food mixture 


weight of food 


mg. ascorbic acid = 


a calibration constant = 8.6 in these laboratories 
2— Log R1 
2— Log R2 

This method does not determine the total ascorbic 
acid content of the food,.since it does not account 
for oxidized or dehydroascorbie acid. 

Properly representative sampling introduced a 
major problem because of the wide variation in 
individual potatoes. In the ease of the large quan- 
tity tests, as purchased (A.P.) sampling was done 
by washing, halving, and blending one half of each of 
twelve potatoes. For edible portion (E.P.), the 
halves of twelve peeled potatoes picked at random 
were blended. However, in each case an attempt 
was made to take four large, four medium, and 
four small potatoes. For cooked potatoes in which 
the potato remained relatively intact (boiled, 
steamed, baked) one half of each of seven or eight 
potatoes taken at random throughout the lot to 
average approximately 300 gm., were blended 
together. When the cooking necessitated breaking 
or cutting up the potato in pieces (mashing, French 
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frying, pan frying, scalloping, and creaming), a 300- 
gm. representative sample was taken after mixing. 
Such sampling was obviously not possible in the case 


.of the small quantity work. 


For the preparation in large quantity the potatoes 
were washed and then peeled by machine. Eyes 
were removed by hand, and the potatoes were 
allowed to stand for a 24-hr. period (a) in running 
cold water, (b) covered with cold water and left at 
room temperature, and (c) covered with cold water 
and left in the refrigerator. For the small quantity, 
they were treated similarly, except that they were 
peeled by hand. The assays are given in Table 1. 

The potatoes were cooked by baking, boiling, 
mashing, steaming, scalloping, creaming, oven 
browning (roasting), French frying, and pan frying 
according to methods previously developed by No. 
1 Test Kitchen for 100 servings and for four servings. 
After cooking, the potatoes were placed on the steam 
table in the mess and kept hot in the approved man- 
ner with the lid pushed aside to allow for the escape 
of steam. The results are shown in Tables 2 and 3. 

Samples were taken at each step in the process and 
from the steam table at intervals up to 2 hr. In 
order to ascertain the loss of ascorbic acid in “‘left 
over” potatoes, cooked potatoes were left for five 
days in a refrigerator and assayed daily. The 
findings are given in Table 4. 

These tests were all repeated several times, the 
work being done during the winter and early spring 
months, January to Apri], 1944, when the ascorbic 
acid content of the potatoes varied from 10.4 to 
15.5 mg. per 100 gm. 

It was felt that a different picture might be 
obtained if the original content of the’ potatoes 
was higher. Accordingly, the experiment was 
repeated in the fall of 1944, when the bulk of the 
potatoes wefe freshly harvested, September to 
November inclusive. These potatoes showed a 
range in ascorbic acid content of 14.8 to 32.6 mg. 
per 100 gm. Again, the potatoes supplied to the 
mess by the Royal Canadian Army Service Corps 
were used. In addition to the cooking methods used 
in the first trials, steaming in jackets and boiling in 


TABLE 1 
Changes in ascorbic acid content during preparation of old potatoes 





PEELED POTATOES HELD IN RUNNING COLD | PEELED POTATOES COVERED IN COLD WATER 
AND LEFT AT ROOM TEMPERATURE 


WATER 
CONDITION WHEN ASSAYED 


oa l 
Ascorbic acid* 


Loss on E.P. 


mg./100 gm. % 
As purchased 9.8 
Edible portion 10.5 
After holding 6 hr. 10.4 1 
After holding 12 hr. 9.3 11 
After holding 24 hr. 9.3 11 
Water after 24 hr. 





Ascorbic acid* 


PEELED POTATOES COVERED IN COLD 
WATER AND LEFT IN REFRIGERATOR 


Loss on E.P. Ascorbic acid* Loss on E.P. 





mg./100 gm. % 3 \ % 








* An average of seven determinations was made. 
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: TABLE 2 
Changes in ascorbic acid content during cooking of old and freshly harvested potatoes by various methods in quantities 
of 100 servings 


e | 
OLD POTATOES NEW POTATOES 
CONDITION WHEN ASSAYED 


Ascorbic acid | Loss on E.P. Ascorbic acid Loss on E.P. 


Potatoes steamed without jackets* 


mg./100 gm, ‘ mg./100 gm, 
As purchased 15.5 | 25.9 
Kdible portion 14.6 26.0 
Trimmings 4.6 0.9 
Immediately after steaming 11.7 16.£ 
After holding 15 min. 9.1 ; 19 
After holding 30 min. 7.6 | 14 
After holding 45 min. 9.4 | 36 14 
After holding 60 min. 7.4 ¢ 13 
After holding 90 min. 9.1 38 11. 


After holding 120 min. 7.3 14. 


nu 


o 


00 bo 





wonmnw ee 


Potatoes steamed in jackets** 
| 


As purchased 

Immediately after steaming 
After holding 15 min. 

After holding 30 min. 

After holding 45 min. 

After holding 60 min. 

After holding 90 min. 

After holding 120 min. 


Scalloped potatoestt 
As purchased 11.2 | 
Edible portion Mg 
Trimmings 3.9 | 
After slicing and soaking 10.5 | 
After boiling 10 min. 2.8 
Immediately after scalloping 0.0 | 
After holding 15 min. 0.1 
After holding 30 min. | 0.2 
After holding 45 min. 0.3 
After holding 60 min. 0.0 
After holding 90 min. 0.7 
After holding 120 min. 0.6 


Creamed potatoestt 


As purchased 11.2 

Edible portion 10.9 
Trimmings 5.7 

After boiling 

Immediately after creaming 

After holding 15 min. 

After holding 30 min. 

After holding 45 min. 

After holding 60 min. 

After holding 90 min. 4, 
After holding 120 min. 4. | 63 


Oven browned (roasted) potatoest 


As purchased | 
Edible portion 2.3 | 
Trimmings 
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TABLE 2—Concluded 


OLD POTATOES E $ 
CONDITION WHEN ASSAYED ee eee 


Ascorbic acid | Loss on EP. 


Ascorbic acid 


Loss on E.P. 


Oven browned (roasted) potatoes—Concluded 


mg./100 gm. | % mg./100 gm. 
43 23.0 
46 21:7 
58 21.3 
59 20.2 
56 18.8 
65 22.3 
74 23.3 
19.3 


° 


After boiling 30 min. 
Immediately after oven-browning 
After holding 15 min. 

After holding 30 min. 

After holding 45 min. 

After holding 60 min. 

After holding 90 min. 

After holding 120 min. 


wNwwoea 


| om 


French fried potatoestf 


As purchased 11. 
Edible portion 11.é 
Trimmings 7. 
After cutting in strips 

After blanching in water 10 min. 
Blanching water 

Immediately after French frying 
After holding 15 min. 

After holding 30 min. 

After holding 45 min. 

After holding 60 min. 

After holding 90 min. 

After holding 120 min. 


- 
= 


PRN ORE RE RO 














bo 
tS | 
oo 


— ht 
— wo © 
WwWwWwWwWweat 


As purchased 

Edible portion 

Trimmings 

After boiling 

Cooking water 

After cooling and dicing ; 55 
Immediately after pan frying : 80 
After holding 15 min. ; 81 
After holding 30 min. 0 100 
After holding 45 min. 0. 95 
After holding 60 min. 0.0 100 
After holding 90 min. 0.4 97 
After holding 120 min. 91 


oe nh 
10S 


16 


26 
33 
45 
46 
52 
54 
65 
64 


—_ 
co = 





‘ oe 
om oo 


i; nN 


* An average of four determinations were made on old potatoes, three on new potatoes. Old potatoes were assayed in 
January, 1944; new potatoes in October, 1944. . 

** An average of three determinations were made in November, 1944. 

t On A.P. 

tt An average of three determinations were made for both old and new potatoes. Old potatoes were assayed in Februar 
1944; new potatoes in November, 1944. = 

{ An average of four determinations were made for both old and new potatoes. Old potatoes were assayed in Januar 
1944; new potatoes in November, 1944. A 

tt An average of three determinations were made in April, 1944. 

§ An average of four determinations were made on old potatoes, three on new potatoes. Old potatoes were assayed in 
January, 1944; new potatoes in November, 1944. : 
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TABLE 3 


Changes in ascorbic acid content during cooking of old and 


freshly harvested potatoes by various methods 
| 100 SERVINGS 4 SERVINGS 
CONDITION WHEN ASSAYED Old potatoes | New potatoes Old potatoes New potatoes 


Ascorbic acid | —- Loss on Loss on 
ee E.P. E.P. 


Loss on 
E.P. 


| Ascorbic acid | Ascorbic acid 


Ascorbic acid | 


Potatoes baked in jackets* 


mg./100 gm. | % | mg./100 gm. | oO | mg./100 um, | ; | s 
As purchased 14. | 97.0 | — = | | as m 
Immediately after baking Li. 20** | 23.0 | 15** 13:2 27.2 
After holding 15 min. 10. 27** | 23.7 13** fe 27.3 
After holding 30 min. 44** | 20.0 | 26** | 8.8 
After holding 45 min. 42** | 953 Tee | a 
After holding 60 min. 40** | 93.1 15** 59 
After holding 90 min. , Zs 


or | 223 | 18% 2.8 
After holding 120 min. | oa 22.5 aes =. 


~ 


“101 DH CO MH 
=O Ooh 


Potatoes boiled without jackets} 


| 19.4 
21.6 
| = 


ce 


As purchased 

Edible portion 
Trimmings 

Water after boiling 
Immediately after boiling 
After holding 15 min. 
After holding 30 min. 
After holding 45 min. 
After holding 60 min. 


on 
nme 


ts 
4. 
47 7.3 | 
58 i 26 
62 | 8 19 
80 i. 23 
71 | 33 
After holding 90 min. 86 s 
After holding 120 min. 87 | 45 


om 
Crsd 


ne > 


a5 
tb — 


— 
_ oO 


Potatoes boiled in jacketstt 


As purchased 28.0 
Edible portion 

Water after boiling 

Immediately after boiling 

After holding 15 min. 
After holding 30 min. 
After holding 45 min. 
After holding 60 min. 
After holding 90 min. 
After holding 120 min. 


10 


Potatoes mashed after boilingt 


> 


KCOfP ROK NAOH OO 


As purchased : 24.8 
Edible portion P 56 
Trimmings -t ‘9 
Cooking water f ‘0 
Immediately after boiling i 52 ; 12 
Immediately after mashing Ss ae Fs ‘1 45 
After holding 15 min. 2 88 "3 60 
After holding 30 min. 3 | 98 7 65 
After holding 45 min. ‘ 100 7] 
After holding 60 min. ; 96 5 75 
After holding 90 min. | ; | 100 | 5! 79 
After holding 120 min. | az is Oe | 30 


ras 


oS 


| 44 
= 
| 69 
| 84 
| 96 
| 96 
100 

99 


OO 


aaa me 
eco co 


* An average of four determinations were mad 
! , f ade on old potatoes, three on new pot i 
‘ , atoes. Old potatoes « ary 
1944; new potatoes in September, 1944. a ae eee 
** On AP. 
+ An average of six determinations were mad 
] ) ‘ ade on old potatoes, three on new potato 
b 2 atoes. Ol ved j rj 
1944; new potatoes in September, 1944. eS ENR 
_ tt An average of three determinations were made during September, 1944 
t An average of six determinati ye 
tJ age of six determinations were made on old potatoes, threc y 
f s *e on new potatoes. Old pot sayed i re 
1944; new potatoes in October, 1944. Sera eT eee ae 
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TABLE 4 


Chanyes in ascorbic acid content of boiled old* potatoes left standing in refrigerator 





| 
| 100 SERVINGS | 4 SERVINGS 


CONDITION WHEN ASSAYED 


oa . ol 


Ascorbic Acid ** 


Ascorbic Acid ** 


| 





mg./100 gm. 


Potatoes as purchased St: 
Potatoes, edible portion 11. 
Potatoes boiled 

After standing in refrigerator one day 

After standing in refrigerator two days 

After standing in refrigerator three days 

After standing in refrigerator four days 

After standing in refrigerator five days 


* February, 1944. 
** Average of three determinations. 


jackets were added, because it was]felt that these 
methods could be used satisfactorily when the 
potatces were in good condition. The results are 
shown in Tables 2 and 3. 

DISCUSSION 

Examination of the data reveals that when the 
ascorbie acid content of the potato was high, as in 
the newly harvested crops, the percentage loss in 
most methods of cooking was decreased. In the case 
of old potatoes, scalloping, pan frying, mashing, 
creaming, and French frying resulted in a loss of 
ascorbie acid of over 60 per cent. With the new 
potatoes a 64 per cent loss occurred in scalloping, 
a 45 per cent loss occurred in mashing, and in no 
other method did the loss exceed 40 per cent. 

Potatoes cooked in their jackets by baking, 
boiling, or steaming showed the best retention of 
ascorbie acid. It has been recognized for some time 
that the skin protects the potato from loss during 
cooking, presumably by preventing contact of oxygen 
with the tissues. The poor retention of ascorbic 
acid in all eases where the cooking method results 
in the cutting or breaking up of the potatoes is 
further evidence of destruction due to oxidation. 

In most cases, holding the cooked potatoes on 
the steam table resulted in an additional loss of 
ascorbie acid. This finding emphasizes the im- 
portance of cooking vegetables such as potatoes 
in batches, so that they are held on the steam table 
the shortest possible time in order to conserve 
ascorbic acid. 

The loss of ascorbic acid from potatoes peeled 
and held at room temperature in cold water, either 
still or running, or in the refrigerator for 24 hr. 
may be considered low, if not negligible. This 
finding is of some importance since it often is more 
convenient and frequently necessary to have potatoes 
peeled and the eyes removed some hours previous 
to cooking. 

The retention of ascorbie acid in cooked potatoes 
stored in the refrigerator is low and in general, 


or 


43 
84 
98 
100 
100 


on 


CoM Re 





| 
| 
} 


after one day’s storage the ascorbie acid content of 
such potatoes is negligible. 


SUMMARY 


Loss of ascorbie acid from freshly harvested and 
old potatoes during preparation and cooking by 
the usual methods employed in both large-scale 
and small-scale feeding is reported. 

The percentage loss of ascorbic acid from new 
(freshly harvested) potatoes during cooking was less 
than that from old potatoes. 

Loss of ascorbic acid from uncooked potatoes 
standing in water after peeling was low, but loss 
during storage in a refrigerator after cooking was 
high. 

Ascorbic acid was conserved to a greater degree 
when potatoes were cooked in their jackets but was 
readily lost when the method of preparation and 
cooking involved the cutting or breaking up of the 
potatoes. 
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The Loss of Ascorbie Acid in Potatoes 
During Storage 


SQUADRON LEADER H. D. BRANION, FLIGHT 
OFFICER J.S. ROBERTS, and FLIGHT SERGEANT 
C. R. CAMERON? 


No. 1 Nutritional Laboratory, Royal Canadian Air Force Medical 
Branch 


T IS generally considered, in view of the 
quantities ordinarily consumed and from economic 
considerations that the potato is a valuable source of 
ascorbic acid. Numerous references io the influence 
of a variety of factors, such as type of soil on which 
they are grown, fertilizer used, climate, variety and 
methods of preparation, and storage, on their as- 
corbie acid content have been compiled by Booher 
et al. (1). Ascorbic acid is progressively lost from 
potatoes during storage. In order to determine the 
extent of this loss under Canadian conditions, an 
experiment was begun in 1943 by No. 1 Nutritional 
Laboratory with the cooperation of the Department 
of Field Husbandry, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph. 

Six of the common commercial varieties 
(Chippewa, Cobbler, Dooley, Green Mountain, 
Katahdin, and Warba) were harvested and stored in 
jute bags on racks in a storage vault, where the 
temperature was kept in the range of 36°-40°F. 
until the onset of warm weather in May. There was 
no control of humidity. In addition, four of these 
varieties were stored in the same vault in paper bags. 
The experiment was repeated in the following year, 
with the addition of a seventh variety, Sebago. 

Assays for ascorbic acid were made at approxi- 
mately monthly intervals using a method based upon 
that of Evelyn et al. (2). This method was de- 
veloped by Jackson of the Hospital for Sick Children, 
Toronto, and was used by all R. C. A. F. Nutritional 
Laboratories for ascorbic acid determinations. It is 
described in the preceding paper (3). For sampling, 
twelve potatoesof each variety were taken at random. 
The potatoes were rapidly washed, wiped dry, and cut 
in halves. One half of each of the twelve potatoes was 


1 Received for publication January 13, 1947. 

2 The authors wish to express their appreciation to Dr. 
G. P. McRostie, head of the Department of Field Hus- 
bandry, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph; N. W. Parkes 
of the same department; and the Federal Department of 
Agriculture for their assistance in this project. 


blended in a Waring Blendor for a composite ‘‘As Pur- 
chased” sample. The remaining halves were peeled 
and blended as a composite ‘Edible Portion’ sample. 
The assays forthe various varietiesare shown in Table 
1. Because there was little or no difference in the 
assays for potatoesstored in paper bags in comparison 
to those stored in jute bags, only the latter values are 
reported. The average for all varieties is given in 
Table 2. The percentage of loss is based on ‘‘As 
Purchased” samples. In all cases, the peelings were 
also assayed, although the assays are not given here, 
except in Table 3. 

Through the courtesy of the Dominion Experi- 
mental Farms, samples of two varieties of potatoes, 
Green Mountain and Katahdin, grown in the Mari- 
times in 1943 were assayed. These values, together 
with those for these varieties grown in Ontario in 
that year, are given in Table 3. 


DISCUSSION 


From a consideration of Tables 1 and 2, it is 
apparent that there was a fairly rapid loss of ascorbic 
acid from potatoes during the first weeks imme- 
diately following harvesting. During the subse- 
quent months of storage, this loss progressively 
increased, until at the end of the usual storage period, 
six to seven months, 60 to 70 per cent of the ascorbic 
acid originally present had been lost. It would 
appear that there may have been a variation in the 
rate of loss from different varieties. 

These results further emphasize the fallacy of 
stating an average figure for the ascorbic acid con- 
tent of potatoes, as is done in many compilations of 
vitamin values. It is obvious that their content is 
dependent upon their “age.’”’ It is of interest to note 
that a European compilation (4) shows the ascorbic 
acid content of potatoes according to months, June to 
August, 20 mg.; September to November, 15 mg.; 
December to February, 10 mg.; and March to June, 
5 mg. per 100 gm. 

In view of this loss of ascorbic acid during storage 
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TABLE 1 
Ascorbic acid content of potatoes in common storage 


1944-45 


1943-44 
Ascorbic acid 


VARIETY Ascorbic acid 
A.P. l E. P. | A.P. a 
hips ‘mg./100 gm, ~ mg./100 gm. eee eae 7 ~mg./100 gm. mg./100 gm. 
Chippewa 20.: 73 10/23 22.3 25.2 
13.; 15.3 11/30 18.7 20.2 
10. 12. 12/29 14.6 15.5 
10.% 10.6 1/26 12.1 
10.- 1. 3/7 8.9 
Ht. 11.4 4/10 ¢ 
ee | t, 
| ‘ 7.4 
Cobbler 24.8 
16. 
12. 
10. 
11 
9. 
10. 





4 
4 


=~ 1 








10/23 

12/5 

12/28 
1/26 
3/2 
4/11 
5/11 


tS ie 
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Dooley 11/10 23 
12/17 17 
1/18 14. 
2/16 12. 
3/28 
4/21 8. 
5/19 8. 
os 6/27 ae 
Green Mountain 11/9 20. 
12/17 14. 

1/18 7 

2/17 12 

3/28 12. 

4/21 9. 

5/19 10. 

>) 10. 


Katahdin 11/9 
12/17 18. 
1/18 20 
2/16 18. 
3/28 14. 
4/21 
5/19 
6/28 
11/10 21. 10/23 
12/17 5. | }. 11/30 
1/18 r . 12/29 
2/17 rc : 1/26 
3/28 ' ; 3/6 
4/21 4/10 
5/20 5/11 
6/30 
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4/11 
5/11 
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TABLE 2 


Average ascorbic acid content of all varieties of potatoes during storage 


1943-44 

STORAGE TIME 
Af. E. P. 

mz,/100 gm. 


Before Storage 22.1 23.6 


After storage for one month 16. 17.6 
After storage for two months 12.¢ 13.2 
After storage for three months 12.é 12.8 
After storage for four months M1. 12. 
After storage for five months 10. ii: 
After storage for six months 9. 9. 
After storage for seven months i 9. 


Ascorbic acid 


mg./100 gm, 


1944-45 


Ascorbic acid 
A. P. | E. P. 


mg./100 gm. | mz./100 gm. 


29.0 | 31.3 
2.9 | 23.1 
19.8 } 20.7 
15.0 16.0 
11.5 11.8 
10.1 11.0 
8.8 9.4 


Nwwrads 


wn 


TABLE 3 


Ascorbic acid content of two varieties of potatoes grown in different provinces, November, 1943 


VARIETY SOURCE 





Ontario 

New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia 

Prince Edward Island 
Ontario 

New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia 

Prince Edward Island 


Green Mountain 


Katahdin 


and of the additional loss attendant upon cooking, it 
should be borne in mind that, although freshly 
harvested potatoes or those stored for a few months 
can be considered as a valuable source of the vitamin, 
old potatoes which have been stored for several 
months will not add appreciable amounts of ascorbic 
acid to the dietary. The loss of ascorbic acid from 
potatoes as a result of cooking by various methods 
has been reported in the preceding paper,by Branion 
et al. (3). 

In almost all determinations, the ascorbic acid con- 
tent of the “Edible Portion” of the potato, that is, 
the peeled portion, was greater than that of the “As 
Purchased” or unpeeled portion. In addition, the 
ascorbic acid content of the peelings was much lower 
than either of these portions. Although no attempt 
was made to investigate the distribution of the 
vitamin within the tuber, these findings indicate that 
the ascorbic acid content of the skin and the tissues 
adjacent to it was lower than that of the remainder 
of the tuber. 

From Table 3, it is apparent that the ascorbic acid 
content of the same variety of potatoes grown in 


ASCORBIC ACID 


A.F?. E. P. Peelings 


mg./100 gm, 
20.5 21.6 14.9 
19. 21.1 11.2 
20. 21. 6.2 
17.6 | 18. | 10.3 
23.6 | 24.3 10.5 
22. | 23.2 12.3 
24. 25.6 11.0 
21.7 22.9 13.1 


mg./100 gm, mg./100 gm. 


different parts of the country was not subject to 
wide variation. 


SUMMARY 


The ascorbic acid content of potatoes decreased 
during storage, so that, at the end of six to seven 
months after harvesting, 60 to 70 per cent of that 
originally present had been lost. 

The ascorbic acid content of an individual variety 
of potato grown in different sections of the country, 
would appear to be reasonably constant. 
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Vitamin Retention and Palatability of 
Evaporated Apricots 


FAITH FENTON, ELLA GLEIM, and 
VICTORIA M. CHAPPELL 


State College of Home Economics at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York 


HE purpose of this study was to determine 

the carotene, ascorbic acid, and niacin 
retention during two methods of large-scale prepara- 
tion and subsequent holding of evaporated apricots.” 
A further purpose was to study the palatability and 
vitamin content of the apricots as served. 


HISTORY OF THE FRUIT 


The apricots used were part of an army issue and 
were from the 1943 crop. of Extra Choice Blenheim 
apricots. They were packed in waxed-paper-lined 
wooden boxes, each containing 25 lb., and were 
shipped from San José, California, on September 30, 
1943, to Schenectady, New York. They were re- 
ceived in the laboratory in September, 1945, where 
they were stored at 32° to 35°F. until they were used 
in this study during November and December of 
that year. 

EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 


Cooking Methods: 

The apricots were prepared in amounts to serve 
100 persons. Each cooking method was repeated 
four times. The same amount of apricots, 3175 
gm., or 7 lb., as specified by the ‘Army Quarter- 
master Corps issue chart based on expeditionary 
force menu no. 1 for tropical and temperate areas,”’ 
was used in each study. The apricots were treated 
as follows: 

Method /: The apricots were added to 9000 gm. 
of water at 68°F. in a heavy aluminum stockpot, 
covered, and brought to a boil in an Army field range. 
This type of cooking simulates top-of-stove cooking. 
About 25 min. were required for the water to reach 
the boiling point. The apricots were then simmered 
for 15 min. 

1 Received for publication April 23, 1946. The work 
described in this paper was recommended by the Committee 
on Medical Research and was done under contract between 
the Office of Scientific Research and Development and 
Cornell University. 

2Commonly called ‘‘dried’”’ apricots, although they 
contained 18 per cent moisture. 


Method 2: The apricots were added to 8000 gm. of 
water at 68°F. in a heavy aluminum stockpot, 
covered, and then soaked overnight (approximately 
16hr.). The apricots with their soaking water were 
then transferred to a non-perforated steamer pan and 
steamed in an institution-type free-venting steamer 
for 10 min. 

Holding Methods: 

Proportional amounts (19/20 of the weights) of the 
apricots cooked by each method and their cooking 
waters were allowed to cool to room temperature 
(about 6 hr.). They were then stored in the refrig- 
erator at 37°F. overnight (17 hr.). Those cooked by 
Method / were stored in covered aluminum contain- 
ers and those cooked by Method 2 in uncovered 
monel metal steamer pans. 

Sampling: 

All samples for vitamin and total solids analyses 
were taken in duplicate. 

The uncooked apricots were sampled before each 
cooking. Losses during cooking were then calcu- 
lated from these findings in order to rule out any 
changes during storage or variations from box to box. 
In order to obtain better extraction, the uncooked 
samples were rehydrated overnight in a refrigerator. 
The samples for ascorbic acid determinations were 
placed in 3 per cent metaphosphoric acid to stabilize 
the ascorbic acid. 

Both the cooked and the held apricots were trans- 
ferred to an aluminum colander with a stainless steel 
skimmer. The apricots were allowed to drain for 5 
min. in Method / and for 3 min. in Method 2. 
Samples of the cooked fruit for each analysis were 
weighed from a composite sample of approximately 
500 gm. Samples of the liquid were weighed from 
approximately 200 gm. which had been well mixed. 
Samples for the determination of ascorbic acid were 
immediately immersed in 3 per cent metaphosphoric 
acid. 

Palatability Tests: 

The prepared, chilled apricots were scored for 
flavor, texture, and appearance by at least six ex- 
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perienced judges. Five points were allowed for each 
factor, so that the highcst score possible was fifteen. 

Methods of Analysis: 

Carotene. A methcd essentially that outlined by 
Mahoney (1) was used for the extraction of carotene. 
The samples were ground in acetone. Alcohol was 
then added, and they were refluxed for 1 hr., filtered, 
and the alcoholic solution was extracted with petro- 
leum ether. The chromatographic adsorption of the 
carotene was accomplished by the methed of Wall 
and Kelley (2). Adsorption columns of a three to 
one mixture of magnesium oxide and Hyflo-Super- 
Cell were used. 

Ascorbic Acid. Pepkowitz’s adaptation of Stotz’s 
method as modified by Nelson and Somers (3) was 
used to determine ascorbic acid. Three per cent 
metaphosphoric acid was used as the extractant. 
Hydrogen peroxide was added to the samples before 
the addition of the dye to prevent the action of 
sulphur dioxide with the dye. 

Niacin. Determinations were made essentially 
by the microbiological method of Sneil and Wright 
(4) using the method of Skeggs and Wright (5) for 
making the media. The samples were extracted 
with 0.1 N sulphuric acid, and the neutralized ex- 
tracts were run in duplicate at three levels. 

Thiamine and Riboflavin. Determinations were 
made by a combination of the Moyer and Tressler 
modification (6) of the Conner and Straub (7) 
method for the determination of thiamine, with the 
Mackinney and Sugihara (8) method for the de- 
termination of riboflavin. The thiamine and 
riboflavin contents were so low that a study of their 
retentions was not practical. 
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Total Solids. The apricots were dried at 70°C. 
under 28- to 30-in. vacuum for 48 hr. The liquid 
Was evaporated to a sirupy consistency on a low 
temperature hot plate before it was dried in the 
vacuum oven for 48 hr. 

Statistical Treatment: 

Evaluation was made of the total percentage re- 
tention of each vitamin in the apricots and liquid as 
served to determine whether the observed differ- 
ences were real or merely owing to experimental 
variation. Standard errors were calculated and used 
in ascertaining, by the ‘‘t-value”’ method as outlined 
by Snedecor (9), the significance, at the 5 per cent 
level, of the difference between (a) the two cooking 
methods and (b) the cooking methods and the 
holding method. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The carotene, ascorbic acid, and niacin contents 
and the percentage of total solids of the evaporated 
apricots before and after the two methods of prepara- 
tion are given in Table 1. The effects of the two 
methods of preparation and of holding on the per- 
centage vitamin retentions, and the results of the 
statistical treatment are given in Table 2. Since the 
cooking water is usually served with the apricots, 
the statistical treatment was made on the total 
retention in both the solid and the liquid and the 
discussicn is based on this treatment. 

Before Cooking: 

The evaporated apricots contained an average of 
5.5 (4.5 to 6.5) mg. of carotene, 9.9 (8.1 to 12) mg. of 
ascorbic acid, and 3.8 (3.0 to 4.6) mg. of niacin per 
100 gm. on the dry basis. They contained only .005 


TABLE 1 


Vitamin content of evaporated apricots before and after large-scale cooking and after holding* 


COOKING METHOD AND HOLDING CONDITIONS Teo 


gm, 
Simmered in Army field range 
Evaporated (before cooking) 
Added to cold water 
Brought to boil in 25 min. and simmered for 15 
min.{ 
Cooled for 6 hr., then held in refrigerator for 17 
hr. 
Steamed in free-venting steamer 
Evaporated (before cooking) 
Soaked in cold water for 16 hr. 
Steamed for 10 min.{ 
Cooled for 6 hr., then held in refrigerator for 17 
hr. 7314 


6715t 





** Dry basis. 


WEIGHT 


Apricots 


VITAMIN CONTENT** 
PROPORTION 


OF APRICOTS 
TO WATER 


TOTAL 
SOLIDS 


Wa “. ; Ascorbic Niaci 
ter Carotene acid Niacin 


gm. % mg./100 gm.| mg./100 gm.| mg./100 gm. 


82 22 9.49 4.00 


38 - 13.9TT 3.79tT 


13.0tt 4.00tT 


82 98 10.4 3.63 
8000 sat 
5350T :0.7§ 27 7.93TT 


9.41¢t | 3.70TT 








3640 | 24 


8.25tt | 10.2tf | 3.71tt 


* Cooked in amounts to serve 100. Four replications for each determination. Analyses on dry basis. 


+ Some of each of the cooked apricots and cooking water were used for sampling; 19/20 of these weights were cooked and 


held. 
tt Vitamin éontent of drained pulp. 
t Ready to serve. 
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mg. of thiamine and .56 mg. of riboflavin per 100 gm. 
on the dry basis. 

During Cooking: 

The apricots and liquid together retained almost 
all of the carotene, ascorbic acid, and niacin by each 
of the two methods. The slight apparent loss of 
carotene, 6 to 10 per cent, may have been caused by 
slight oxidation of the carotene or by experimental 
error in the method of analysis. Also, some of the 
particles of the pulp which were sloughed off might 
have contained some carotene but in such small 
amounts that the analysis of the cooking water did 
not show the presence of any carotene. The ascorbic 
acid loss at the “‘done”’ stage was only about 7 per 
cent, probably because of the stabilizing effect of the 
sulphiting of the apricots. Practically all of the 
carotene was retained in the drained pulp, but only 
about two thirds of each of the two water-soluble 
vitamins—ascorbic acid and niacin—was retained. 

No significant differences in percentage vitamin 
retentions in the pulp and liquid were found between 
the two cooking methods with the exception of the 
ascorbic acid retention which was significantly 
higher in cooking Method 1. This apparent increase 
in ascorbic acid may be attributable chiefly to re- 
ductones formed during the longer more intense 
cooking. This supposition is supported by the 
much higher apparent content of ascorbic acid in the 
apricots cooked by Method / (Tables 1 and 3) and 
also by the presence of sugars in apricots. The 
higher percentage error incurred in the analyses of 
any nutrient when the content is low may also have 
been a factor. There is no reason to believe that 
the extraction of the raw sample in Method / was 
not as complete as it was in Method 2. 


Vitamin Retention and Palatability of Evaporated Apricots 
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Cooling and Holding: 

No significant differences in the retention of any of 
the vitamins were found between the apricots pre- 
pared by the two methods or between the cooked and 
the held apricots (Table 2). Apparently no sig- 
nificant loss of any of the three vitamins occurred 
during cooling or during the subsequent holding of 
the cooked apricots in covered dishes in the re- 
frigerator. 

A 100-gm. serving of the chilled simmered apricots 
and their juice contained 1.2 mg. of carotene, 3.2 mg. 
of ascorbic acid, and 1.0 mg. of niacin (Table 3). A 
serving of the chilled steamed apricots and their juice 
contained 1.3 mg. of carotene, 2.2 mg. of ascorbic 
acid, and .89 mg. of niacin. In each method of 
cooking, the chilled cooking water contained from 20 
to 21 per cent solids. The cooking water in Method 
1 contained 2.6 mg. of ascorbic acid and .92 mg. of 
niacin per 100 gm.; that in Method 2 contained 1.7 
mg. of ascorbic acid and .88 mg. of niacin. Analysis 
showed no carotene in the cooking water. 

The average palatability scores were the same, 
for both methods of cooking—11.5 out of a pos- 
sible 15. The apricots when received in this 
laboratory were not of uniform quality. The fruit 
in each box varied from light, orange-colored, 
normally plump pieces, to dark, shriveled pieces. 
Cooking covered up some of the poor quality of 
the apricots. The simmered apricots rated lower 
in appearance than those that had been soaked and 
steamed because they were slightly broken up, but 
they received higher scores for texture and flavor. 
The steamed apricots were considered too firm by 
some of the judges. It is possible that longer steam- 
ing would have tenderized them. 


TABLE 2 
The effect of two methods of large-scale preparation and of holding on the vitamin retention of evaporated apricots* 


AVERAGE RETENTION** 





, o., oi Carotene Ascorbic acid Niacin 
COOKING METHOD AND HOLDING CONDITIONS sae a G ae ied a 
; he Total + 7 | Total + | Total + 
Fruit | Liquid standard : | Liquid standard Liquid | standard 
| errort | errort | errorft 


or or o ” | or o 


40 10 /0 7 /0 c 


163 + 12. > | 385 |111411.8 


Cooled for 6 hr., then held in refrigerator 
for 17 hr. 

2. Steamed in free-venting steamert 
Cooled for 6 hr., then held in refrigerator | 
for 17 hr. |} 94 | O 


| | 
. Simmered in Army field ranget ¢ | 0 | 4) 1 41 
| | 


0 | 90+ 8.2| 65tt | 27 | 85+ 


| | 244 W+ 3.4 
0 | 9%+10.3|} 63 | 30 | 93+ 
| 


41 |112+ 6.3 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| 94+ 6.3; 66 | 24 | 9+ 0.9 


32f | 97+ 6.3 


* Cooked in amounts to serve 100. Four replications for each determination. 
** The percentage retentions were calculated on the moist basis using the total weights of the drained apricots and of 
the water at each sampling stage. 

+ No significant differences were found in vitamin retention during cooking or holding except for the significantly higher 
retention of ascorbic acid in the apricots cooked by Method 1: This may be attributable to the formation of reductones 
during cooking. 
+t Calculated on the basis of 100 per cent retention in the cooked apricots. 

t Ready to serve. 
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SUMMARY No significant differences were found in the vita- 
Evaporated apricots were prepared in amounts to a ae of - —. os by the two 
serve 100 by two methods, and the percentage re- nae Ae . om y poe of the apricots 
tentions of carotene, ascorbic acid, and niacin were a ee ee ee 
determined. Little of any of these vitamins was lost No appreciable loss of any vitamin occurred during 
during either method of cooking, The drained fruit the cooling and subsequent holding of the cooked 
contained practically all of the carotene but only apricots in covered containers in the refrigerator 
about two thirds of the ascorbic acid and niacin, the overnight. ; nly: 
two water-soluble vitamins. The thiamine and A 100-gm. serving of the apricots (pulp and juice) 
riboflavin contents were too low to justify a study of contained eee of 1.2 mg. of sarotene, 2.7 mg. 
Gude ceniuabiiae of ascorbic acid, and .94 mg. of niacin. 
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“FLASH FREEZING”’—A New Process 


Food Industries in its November, 1946, issue describes a new process for freezing foods 
called “flash freezing.’”’ Operating on a new principle, no cooling medium is employed. 
The food is steam blanched, rather than water blanched as in conventional freezing methods, 
thus causing less leaching of vitamins and minerals, and the freezing is then accomplished in 
a high vacuum by “flash”’ evaporation of part of the moisture of the food. Residual surface 
moisture from preparatory operations and part of the moisture of the product itself are im- 
mediately vaporized when subjected to a high vacuum, thus extracting from the product the 
latent heat. The product resulting from the new process differs from the conventional 
frozen foods in three ways: (a) it contains most of its original moisture, some having been 
used up in freezing; (b) it freezes the food in individual, separate pieces that are not stuck 
together; and (ce) its original volume is retained, though there is a weight loss due to water 
evaporation. No defrosting equipment is required for food frozen by this method. 

In flash freezing, the volume of the product is substantially unaffected. Peas, for instance, 
retain a smooth, bright appearance, and remain individual spheres; sliced beets and cut 
celery likewise are not stuck together and retain their bright color. No frost forms on the 
surface of the foods. 

Flash frozen foods have not yet reached the consumer market, but the following items have 
been successfully frozen thus far: peas, cut beans, cut celery, sliced carrots, sliced beets, sliced 
onions, sliced apples, sliced pears, sliced peaches, Lima beans, mushrooms, cooked and raw 
meat chunks. 





Can Training Pay Dividends? 
AUGUSTA H. CLAWSON 


Director of Training and Employee Services, Government 
Services, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


AN training pay dividends?” I am con- 
vinced that it can. The dividends are many: 
reduced turnover, less absenteeism, higher morale, 
greater job satisfaction, increased efficiency, and 
economy in production. 

Training, however, is only one function or service 
of personnel management. Let us consider per- 
sonnel management first. What is it? Why does 
the word “personnel” bear such a magic charm? 
Countless young graduates want to do personnel 
work. Why? “Because they love people.” The 
less experienced they are, the more they seem to 
want to enter directly into personnel work. It is a 
bit ironic, perhaps, when experience is so necessary. 
A personnel director of great wisdom and long ex- 
perience once said, ‘Personnel work is anybody’s 
waste basket—it catches everyone’s problems.”’ 

Add the word ‘‘management”’ to that of personnel, 
and you enhance the glamour still more. You 
‘atch the wishful thinking not only of the person 
“who loves people” but of the one who “loves to 
manage people.” 

Personnel management 7s managing people in its 
best sense. No matter whether your job is that of 
wife and mother, hospital dietitian, or manager of a 
chain of restaurants, sound management is always a 
good investment. Of what is it comprised? 

The Army looks upon personnel management as 
having five main functions. 

(a) Organizing. 

(b) Planning. 

(c) Commanding. 

(d) Controlling. 

(e) Coordinating. 

Perhaps, as civilians, we would use the word ‘“‘direct- 
ing” instead of ‘commanding.’ The fact remains, 
however, that you, who are in administrative posi- 
tions, must carry out these functions with the people 
for whom and through whom you operate your 
business or profession. The product may be a 
nutritious, economical, properly prepared, well- 
served meal or the product may be a bachelor’s 


1 Presented at- the 29th Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association, October 15, 1946, in Cincinnati. 


degree, but, whether you are turning out a meal or a 
young graduate, the management of your work can 
affect the quality of the product. 

Planning activities and setting policies—in short, 
creative administration—take thinking, and one 
ran’t think constructively ‘snowed under’ by 
details and constant small decisions. There are 
certain tools which can be used to carry out this 
function which deserve discussion. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


Have you ever kept an Activity Chart? It is a 
simple device, a tool of industrial engineering, al- 
though it may seem to be an instrument of torture on 
a busy day. It is a blank sheet of paper on which is 
listed, at 15-min. intervals, the time span of your 
day’s work. Opposite each time recorded, you list 
briefly what you did during the previous 15 min. 
You may list “interviewing,” “telephoning,” “dic- 
tating’’—just comment enough to identify the 
activity. Try this on one of your typical busy days! 
When you finish, sit down and look it over. 

How much of your day was given to creative 
planning? How much to dictating? How much to 
supervising? Or were you so busy sorting nuts and 
bolts that you had no time to blueprint the machine 
you are building? How many decisions did you 
make that you couldn’t trust to anyone else to make, 
or were you—a $5000-a-year woman—perhaps 
making decisions that could have been made by an 
$1800 clerk? 

If you are on the level that plans policies and sets 
up the planning, do you spend your time primarily 
on that? Do you delegate to the next level the job 
of inspection and control, having reports rendered? 
Do you delegate further still to the operating level? 

To build strength in your staff, you must delegate 
authority. The policies you build up make this 
possible. The purpcse of policies is to build con- 
sistent standards and thus to furnish a framework 
within which lesser decisicns can be made on a lower 
operating level. Perhaps you plan menus for a 
chain of food service units. An emergency occurs in 
one unit and necessitates a change of menu. May 
someone on the operating level make that decision 
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within the framework of the policies you have set, or 
must every small decision clear with you? 


UNITY OF COMMAND 


A second tgol of personnel management the 
Army calls “unity of command.” Industry refers to 
it as “lines of authority.” Each employee should 
know to whom she reports at all times. Each em- 
ployee should know who reports to her. Each 
employee should report to only one supervisor. 
Look at your school lunch program, for example. 
Does the cook in one cafeteria take orders from the 
principal, the home economics teacher, the dietitian 
from the city office, from the city supervisor of home 
economics, or from all of them? In an industrial 
cafeteria, does the head baker take orders from his 
supervisor, hismanager, or from both—perhaps simul- 
taneously and perhaps conflictingly? If the answer 
is ‘‘Yes,’’ the result may be chaos and confusion, loss 
of morale, and possibly, loss of a supervisor, a cook, 
or a head baker. No one can do her most effective 
work under “two bosses.” 


SPAN OF CONTROL 


Both the armed services and industry have found 
that the span of control is an important element in 
management. The supervisor who is responsible 
for a large number of people, or whose staff is spread 
over a wide distance geographically, will find that 
her efficiency is reduced almost in proportion to the 
span she covers. There is a definite limit to the 
number of subordinates whom any supervisor can 
direct effectively in their day-by-day routine. 
Authorities suggest that five to seven be the limit. 
Efficiency is bound to suffer if work must be proc- 
essed through too many hands. 

How does this work in an industrial cafeteria? In 
serving an evening meal, one supervisor is in charge 
of a crew of fourteen. These employees are spread 
geographically from the ‘“‘back of the house to the 
front of the house,’ from bake shop to dish room, 
from storeroom to linen room. How can the super- 
visor reduce her span of control and still discharge 
her responsibility as supervisor? Perhaps she will 
say to the dish machine operator, “I’m holding you 
responsible for the operation of the dish room.” 
She may say to her strongest dining room employee, 
“T’m holding you responsible for the work in the 
dining room, and I’m giving you five people to help 
you.” The same thing can be done throughout all 
of the various departments. In this way she is 
challenging ‘leadership and delegating authority, 
while at the same time reducing her span of control. 
The wise executive or administrator chooses people 
with ability and then lets them use this ability. 


HOMOGENEOUS ASSIGNMENT 


Perhaps one of our greatest weaknesses in manage- 
ment is in making assignments. Have you ever 
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worked where instructions were not clearly given, 
where work overlapped, where you soon discovered 
that everybody’s job was nobody’s job? In an 
employment office where three clerks work, it is not 
economy or efficiency to have each clerk handle 
some placement interviewing, some primary inter- 
viewing, and some _ classification interviewing. 
Transfer all of the primary interviewing to one clerk, 
give all classification work to another, and assign all 
placement work to the third. Thus, each becomes a 
specialist in one phase of interviewing and covers the 
work more quickly and efficiently because it is her 
sole responsibility. 

The rules of homogeneous assignment are simple 
but vital: 

(a) Functions must not overlap. 

(b) Functions must be specific, clear cut, and 
similar in nature. Do not combine tasks that are 
essentially dissimilar. 

(c) Every necessary function of an organization 
must be assigned specifically to an individual. 
With the assignment of responsibility, give the 
necessary authority. 

(d) Every assignment must have limits within 
the range of possible achievement. Don’t assign the 
impossible. 

Training built on such principles as these has a 
splendid chance of succeeding. If such principles do 
not already exist, perhaps training can be the means 
of bringing them about. 

How do you engineer your training of employees? 
It might be easier to give pre-job training away from 
the pressure of production, but it would be less 
realistic with that pressure removed. Since “the 
meals must go on,” production and training must 
travel hand-in-hand simultaneously. Always there 
is the tendency for training to become subordinate 
to production until it dies of anemia and inattention. 
It must be kept alive! 

How, then, do you train employees on the job? 
Do you simply toss in a new worker and let her learn 
by observation, by absorption, “by gosh and by 
golly”? If you do, she may learn the wrong way; 
she will certainly not learn as rapidly. Training, 
like management, must be planned, directed, and 
controlled. 

A description of the way in which we have tried to 
establish a training program in Government Services, 
Inc., may be helpful. This is a private, non-profit 
distributing corporation which furnishes food service 
to government employees—some 200,000 a day. 
We operate about fifty cafeterias, as well as snack 
bars and recreational facilities. There is such a 
tremendous field to cover when setting up a training 
program that one feels like 


The old sailor my grandfather knew 

Who had so many things that he wanted to-do, 
That whenever he found:it-was time to begin, 
He couldn’t, because of the state he was in. 
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There were so many places where we felt training 
was needed, that we decided to begin at one of the 
spots in greatest need—our dish rooms. Efficient 
and sanitary operation of the dish room lies almost at 
the heart of any food service. Without it, repair 
bills are high, breakage is heavy, service is slow, and 
bacteria counts can mount alarmingly. We decided 
to establish basic, company-approved procedures for 
the operation and maintenance of every piece of 
equipment. To do this, we established technical 
committees comprised of those best qualified to 
direct us in the handling of such equipment. 

Whom should we include on a dish room com- 
mittee? Because sanitation is essential, the chief of 
sanitation served on the committee. Repair bills 
must be reduced, the machines must be correctly 
used, and abuse of machinery eliminated. Who was 
better qualified to direct us on this than the chief of 
maintenance and the head repairman? The flow of 
dishes to the counters must be constant or patrons 
will be kept waiting. One of our operating staff 
would understand this, so a district supervisor in 
charge of twelve cafeterias joined the committee. 
A machine detergent is used in the dish machine. 
Hence, the service man from the manufacturer served 
asa consultant. This committee met and agreed on 
the standard procedure to be adopted, and this was 
systematized in the form of a job breakdown. 

The next step was to present this to the cafeteria 
managers. A demonstration was planned for a 
Saturday morning. Top management donned the 
uniform of the hourly workers and the committee 
took its own medicine. The committee carried 
through the entire operation of a dish room according 
to the standards they had set up. We added a 
touch of fun by calling it the ““Dishcapades of 1946.” 
Bleachers set up around the machine made it possible 
for everyone to see each step of the operation, added 
an informality, and gave the session somewhat of a 
circus touch. Glass doors in the side of the dish 
machine made it possible for the audience to watch 
the wash and rinse sprays as the dishes flowed 
through on the conveyor belt. A spotlight focused 
attention, while the master of ceremonies at the 
microphone read each job breakdown step by step 
and the cast in pantomime carried out directions. 

On the Saturday following the demonstration, 
twelve classes were held in as many cafeterias in the 


city. In each one a manager, as instructor, put - 


supervisors through the paces, having each one 
perform every job which he or she must daily super- 
vise. Finally, after try-out in the cafeterias, job 
breakdowns were revised wherever necessary. We 
have followed this five-step method in setting up all 
of our basic procedures: 

(a) Draw technical material from experts. 

(b) Systematize it in job breakdowns. 

(ec) Demonstrate it to managers. 

(d) Teach it to supervisors. 
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(e) Revise as needed and check results. (When 
possible, check results against decreased costs and 
increased efficiency.) Following our ‘Dishcapades 
of 1946,” bacteria counts were 97 per cent negative 
and calls for maintenance were fewer. 

“Disheapades” were followed by ‘Bake Shop 
Ballads,’ ‘Kitchen Kapers,” ‘Counter Circus,”’ 
and ‘Floor Show,” which demonstrated respectively 
basic procedures in bake shop and kitchen cleaning, 
counter maintenance and operation, and dining 
room service and maintenance. 

However, we had still not reached the hourly 
worker who cleans the deep fat fryer, the stack 
ovens, the pressure steamers, and all of the myriad of 
equipment. To do this, follow-up meetings were 
held to instruct supervisors in the most effective 
way to teach a skill—a modified ‘“quick-shot”’ 
course in teacher training. When war production 
put its pressure upon individuals throughout the 
country to develop skilled operators rapidly, it made 
us refresh the basic principles of teaching, which 
many of us had known but forgotten. Let’s review 
them again. Telling the worker is not enough—you 
must also (1): 

(a) Tell him (and tell him why). 

(b) Show him. 

(c) Have him perform the job. 

(d) Follow up at frequent intervals to be sure he is 
carrying through. 

When training must go on simultaneously with 
production, there will be three kinds of teaching: 

(a) You will teach a completely new skill to a new 
worker or an old one. This is relatively easy. 

(b) You will teach a change in technique to an old 
worker. That is not as easy; more preparation is 
required. There is no need to go through the entire 
operation. Merely isolate the changed technique 
and prepare to instruct the worker on that change. 

(c) There is the constant sort of teaching I like to 
call “opportunist” training. Every accident, every 
error, every slip can be an opportunity for training. 
If a bus boy crashes with a truck load of dishes, what 
do you do? Do you merely reprimand him, or do 
you use this as an opportunity to teach? Why did 
he crash? Were the dishes stacked too high? Was 
he going too fast? Was he using the wrong kind of 
truck? Your aim is to prevent another such 
accident. Determine the cause, then teach the 
proper technique. Thus, accidents can be 
prevented. 

Job breakdowns are only one tool of teaching, 
never a substitute for it. Therefore, our super- 
visors must never hand a job breakdown to the 
worker “cold”; they first give adequate instruction 
and demonstration. As our training program pro- 
gresses, we shall probably concentrate our training of 
supervisors either in one cafeteria: or in several. 
Training is constantly needed on three levels: 
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(a) Basic training for the new supervisor entering 
the organization. 

(b) Remedial training for the supervisor who may 
be weak in some phase of her work. The manager 
diagnoses and the training department fills the 
prescription. 

(c) Up-grading training, which, hand-in-hand 
with our promotional policy, prepares a supervisor to 
step up the rungs of supervision. 

Perhaps all this seems to be colored by the size of 
our company, which does, of course, make it possible 
for us to draw on many people, excellent facilities, 
and adequate equipment. The principles of train- 
ing, however, like those of personnel management, 
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can be applied equally well to smaller organizations. 

Those in the foods profession have much on which 
to build. They have high standards, a professional 
sense of responsibility, enthusiasm, and willingness 
to work hard. Built on a foundation like that, 
training should not fail. With all of this at hand, 
training can “go places” in the foods profession, or 
we shall have to admit that, like Cassius ‘“The fault, 
dear Brutus, lies not in our stars but in ourselves if 
Wwe are underlings.” 
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SCENES FROM “KITCHEN KAPERS” 





A ‘supervisor demonstrates how fat is drawn off from the deep 
fat fryer, a preliminary operation before the fryer may be 
cleaned, 





While the instructor in the foreground reads the job break- 
down, a supervisor removes the knife guard from a chopper. 





While fat continues to drain, a second supervisor pours fat 
through a flannel strainer into a milk can, while a third starts 
scrubbing the fryer. 





The correct way lo disassemble a slicer preparatory to cleaning 
is demonstrated by another supervisor. 
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THE PAST HAS VALUE IN THE PRESENT 


History is not a luxury but is a means of broaden- 
ing and enriching every field of study. Neverthe- 
less, to some thoughtful members of our profession, it 
has seemed that we have become so busy pursuing a 
vitamin or seeking the last word in efficient dish- 
washing machines that we have no time for the 
polished writing, the scholarly studies and careful 
researches, or the inspired theories of the early 
workers in the field of nutrition and dietetics. 

At the national meeting of the American Dietetic 
Association last October some of the members met to 
discuss the possibilities of organizing a group for the 
study of the historical developments in our field. As 
a result, a Committee on the History of Nutrition 
and Dietetics has been appointed within the Asso- 
ciation. This Committee in its first tentative pro- 
gram of work hopes to stimulate interest in this 
field, to obtain historical articles for the JouRNAL, 
and to obtain documents, photographs, books, and 
other printed material of historical value for the 
library of the Association. Such a collection will 
serve as a national center for historical material. 

It is hoped that all members may find some phase 
of this program that appeals to them: a quiet de- 
light in the study of the ancient writers on diet; the 
fascination of searching in secondhand book stores 
for old books on the subject; or the pleasure of dig- 
ging into ancient diaries, travel books, old menus, 
and other documents for some forgotten knowledge. 
It is hoped that this program will mean for the 
teacher, an opportunity to enrich and vitalize her 
teaching ; for the dietitian and public health worker, a 
better understanding of the present through knowl- 
edge of the past; and for all who work in this modern, 
crowded life of narrowing specialization, an opening 
up of fields for wider enjoyment and mental relaxa- 
tion. 

Through the efforts of this Committee on History 
of Nutrition and Dietetics, it is hoped that a series 
of articles will appear in the JouRNAL. The article 
in this issue by Dr. Clive McCay is the first of such 
a series. —E. Neige Todhunter, chairman. 


DON’T WORRY ABOUT GREEN VEGETABLES! 


This is the arresting title of an article by Charlotte 
Dennis, mother of a two-year-old, in the January, 
1947, issue of the magazine, T'wo to Six. What to do 
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with the baffling child who refuses to eat green vege- 
tables is the problem. 

The mother confesses, “I read articles about 
cute color schemes, pretty trays, well decorated 
platters, and a calm atmosphere. No soap! I con- 
fess that I even told stories and offered toys to 
distract him while I popped the horrid greens into 
his resisting mouth. Nothing worked. Well, I 
reached a pretty pitch before I had the sense to have 
a heart-to-heart talk with my pediatrician. He 
said something to the effect that it was quite natural 
for him to slow down a bit at this age. He didn’t 
require so much food. Perhaps part of my problem 
was that I was serving over-large portions. 

“Then he quite seriously asked some important 
questions. How much milk was Jimmy taking a 
day? How much orange juice? Meat? Fruit? 
Other foods? ‘Well, young lady,’ was the con- 
cluding statement of our conference, ‘you can forget 
green vegetables. Your youngster is getting all he 
needs in other foods at present.’ 

‘“‘When he helped me to understand the situation, 
I just put it out of my mind completely. I stressed 
the foods Jimmy liked, rather than insisting upon the 
ones he did not like. And now, a year later, he is 
eating everything almost as if we had never battled 
about it.” 

The fact that foods are interchangeable—that 
other foods can supply body needs—is well known by 
dietitians and others working with patients. Un- 
fortunately, however, it is one fact which has not 
been sufficiently utilized in giving dietary recom- 
mendations to mothers. It has been regrettably 
easy to make “rule of thumb” recommendations 
about the daily use of a food from each of several 
food groups—and specifying particular amounts to 
meet daily needs. That such rigidity may-do more 
harm than good through defeating its own purpose 
has not always been recognized. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ASPECTS OF DIABETES 


Is diabetes a neglected disease? Diabetes has 
advanced in rank as a cause of death from twenty- 
fifth place in 1900 to ninth place in 1940. In eleven 
states diabetes caused more deaths than tuberculosis. 

At the present rate of increase, it has been pre- 
dicted that the number of diabetics will increase 18 
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per cent between 1940 and 1950 while the total 
population will grow only 9 per cent. Similarly, in 
1985, it is estimated that our total population may be 
22 per cent greater than in 1940, but that in the same 
period, the number of diabetics may increase 74 per 
cent. 

The changes in the incidence and mortality rate 
of diabetes are reported in the February, 1947, issue 
of the American Journal of Public Health by Dr. 
Hugh L. C. Wilkerson. A convincing presentation 
is made of the growing need to identify early cases; 
to attempt to prevent the disease, particularly among 
those susceptible by heredity and obesity ; to prolong 
the lives of diabetic patients; and to lessen the 
national economic burden produced by its complica- 
tion. 

Plans for concerted action in developing a preven- 
tive program have been made by the U. 8. Public 
Health Service Diabetes Demonstration Unit which 
will soon provide two groups of trained professional 
personnel. These groups, consisting of a public 
health physician, a public health nurse, a health 
educator, a nutritionist, laboratory technicians, and 
a clerical staff, will work as a part of the staff of a 
local health department. They will assist the 
local health officer in developing a diabetes control 
program and will cooperate with voluntary agencies 
interested in diabetes. All plans will be made in 
conjunction with an advisory committee of the local 
medical society, according to Dr. Wilkerson. 

Education of the public in regard to the prevention 
of predisposing causes, recognition of symptoms, and 
realization of the importance of seeking early diag- 
nosis and adequate treatment in order to avoid 
complications, prolong life, and increase mental and 
physical well being will be stressed. Emphasis will 
also be placed on the promotion of a case-finding 
program. 

In the case-finding program, the public health 


Listed below are the names of dietitians (not pre- 
viously announced) who have been separated from 
service.) 
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1In the March issue of the JouRNAL, Mary J. Wied1 was in- 
correctly listed under separations as a Ist Lt. Miss Wied1 
at the time of her separation held the rank of Captain. 
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doctor and his staff will organize the community in 
order to obtain local sponsors of the program. Lab- 
oratory tests will be offered to all persons in the 
community, but emphasis will be placed on the im- 
portance to all persons who have a family history of 
diabetes, and who are married, female, and above 
normal weight. 

A pilot study in Oxford, Massachusetts, will be 
used to ascertain the advisability of doing tests on 
school children. If the results so indicate, then the 
younger age group will also be considered for case- 
finding surveys. 

Education of the patient and his family will be 
offered through assistance to the physician in clinical 
centers, hospitals, or other appropriate locations. 
Patients would be referred to such centers by their 
physicians. Instruction would be given in the 
fundamentals of diet, the role of insulin administra- 
tion, regulation of exercise, prevention of complica- 
tions, and simple methods for performing tests for 
sugar in the urine. Films, film strips, food models, 
posters, pictures, charts, and blackboard illustrations 
would be used in teaching. Information would also 
be disseminated through radio talks, press releases, 
periodicals, pamphlets, posters, and talks before 
organized groups, such as churches and civic clubs. 

A cooperative plan will also be proposed to the 
medical society to stimulate and promote more 
graduate courses in diabetic management for physi- 
cians, nurses, dietitians, and auxiliary workers. 

Efforts are also being made to encourage more 
clinical research. To this end, a Metabolic Diseases 
Study Section under the Research Grants Di- 
vision of the National Institute of Health has been 
established. 

The benefits of a demonstration program, graduate 
education, and research should be of unquestioned 
value to those responsible for public health programs. 


Second Lieutenants 


Tracy, Helen M., R-2380, 336 Edgewood Rd., Redwood City, Calif 
Wendell, Maxine N., R 2366, R.R. #2, Centerville, Ind. 


The following Medical Department Dietitians 
were promoted during March, 1947. 


First Lieutenant to Captain 


Edwards, Gladys T., R-62 
Timerman, Mary L., R-170 


Second Lieutenant to First Lieutenant 


Forbes, Enid, R-2327 

Marshall, Elizabeth C., R-2157 

Stafford, Helen R., R-2381 5 
Stirratt, Mildred C., R-2407 

Zimmerman, Donna P_, R-2403 
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EDUCATION FOR,BETTER MATERNAL AND 
CHILD NUTRITION! 


MARJORIE M. HESELTINE 

Director, Nutrition Unit, U. S. Children’s Bureau 

Education for better maternal and child nutrition 
must rest upon a firm foundation of accurate in- 
formation and tested methods. The word “in- 
formation” is used rather than ‘facts’ purposely, 
because for some time to come we shall have to look to 
conclusions drawn from the experience of the best 
clinicians to supplement the results of controlled 
experiments. Some of the individuals to whom we 
look for our basic information are also distinguished 
educators. To put research findings into practice 
with the minimum lag, however, requires many 
educators for each scientific worker. The relation 
of the educators in nutrition to the research nutri- 
tionist has been likened to the relationship between 
the transformer and the generator of electric current. 
By and large, research findings are reported in a form 
that is not directly usable by the individuals who 
stand to benefit most by them. They must first be 
“stepped down” to a voltage of the proper strength 
to galvanize the recipient into productive action. 
This analogy cannot be pressed further because 
research findings are not uniform as is electric cur- 
rent. 

One question that we must answer is: ‘Are we 
justified in basing popular educational material on 
partial or rather shaky evidence provided that 
evidence tends to substantiate what we wish to 
believe?” Nutritionists who follow the scientific 
literature on nutrition know that the studies that 
show a high correlation between food intake and 
nutritional status are given wide circulation, whereas 
those that report little or no relationship are greeted 
with apathy or even doubt. Similarly, results 
based on animal experimentation may be applied 
quickly to human beings provided they are positive. 
Is this legitimate? Possibly it is, when done con- 
sciously and with the express purpose of giving our 
human subjects the benefit of the doubt. We must 


1 Condensed froma paper read at an In-Service Training 
Course on the Relation of Nutrition to Maternal and 
Child Health, University of Michigan, June 5, 1946. 


avoid the pitfall of having one set of criteria for 
research that gives the right answer and another for 
those findings that cast any doubt on the importance 
of nutrition. 

When we have carefully graded our subject matter 
into that which is likely to stand the test of time 
and that to be used only until we have something 
better, the campaign must be planned. We need 
to decide who shall do what, and when, and how. 
There must be teamwork on the part of all medical 
and public health workers and teachers who reach 
mothers and children. 

Educational activities fall into two great classes— 
the indirect and the direct. Because indirect ed- 
ucation is less obvious, let us consider it first, and 
start with the example set by the educator. The 
teacher’s appearance and attitude toward food and 
nutrition are very important. The professional 
worker, whether doctor, nurse, or nutritionist, who 
talks about food only as a means of maintaining 
health often fails to convince the home maker who 
knows that the appearance and taste of the food her 
husband expects for his evening meal may determine 
how long he stops at the corner tavern on pay day. 
Even our professional colleagues are likely to look 
on nutritionists as ascetics immune to the pleasures 
of the table. 

The adage that “one demonstration is worth a 
thousand arguments”’ has proved itself over and over 
again in nutrition education. Public health workers 
in a worn-out tobacco-growing county not far from 
Washington had tried unsuccessfully to rouse public 
interest in a school lunch program. The parents 
were not responsive; their children weren’t sick so 
they could just keep on lunching on cold biscuits 
spread with jelly. The reasoned arguments of the 
public health and school officials did not change their 
minds. It was the coming to the county of some 
truly well-nourished children, the families of thrifty 
farmers who had migrated because of what they 
considered to be interference with the practice of 
their religion. The contrast between the half-fed 
resident children and the newcomers was so marked 
that the need for a school lunch was obvious. 

High in the scale of effectiveness of indirect educa- 
tional methods is the regular exposure of people to 
food that is both nourishing and appetizing. When 
prospective manufacturers of a new food for infants 
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or young children come to the Children’s Bureau for 
advice, they expect us to be concerned about the 
nutritive value of their product. We do not disap- 
point them on that score, but we usually surprise 
them when we urge also that the product taste good 
and be reasonable in price. Moreover, we are likely 
to be unenthusiastic over mixtures that bear little 
resemblance to anything the child is likely to encoun- 
ter later. When a mother goes through the some- 
times tedious process of persuading a baby to eat a 
new food and like it, she should have the consolation 
that he has acquired a taste for something he will be 
offered in later life. 

That exposure to the right food in adequate quan- 
tities can lead to an improvement in food practices 
is indicated by the experience on a small scale of 
Macy and her co-workers, who found that their child 
subjects voluntarily reduced their consumption of 
sweets when their diet was made completely ade- 
quate in all other respects. Similar studies should 
be made on a larger number of children. 

As the child grows older, the opportunity to eat 
good meals prepared and served in an appetizing 
fashion is all too often found only in the nursery 
school or the school lunch. We must not underes- 
timate the value of these communal eating ex- 
periences in the nutrition education of children. 
At the same time, of course, we should not 
neglect every opportunity to improve the child’s 
home meals. Even though home meals are all 
that we could hope for, even to the attitudes of 
the others at the table, the nursery school or school 
lunch still has its place in nutrition education. Ex- 
amples set by parents and older brothers and sisters 
are important, but the social pressure exerted by a 
‘jury of one’s peers”’ is even more potent. Parents 
are the first to testify that children’s food habits often 
change for the better in a good nursery school or 
where a good school lunch program exists. 

If so much can be accomplished in one meal a day 
for five days a week, how much greater are the educa- 
tional opportunities in a convalescent home or ortho- 
pedic hospital where children eat three meals a day, 
seven days a week, for months. These opportunities 
are not always realized. Most convalescent homes 
are too small to employ a trained dietitian. Some 
have made systematic arrangements to get consulta- 
tion service from the official agency that licenses them 
or from a health agency that employs consulting dieti- 
tians or nutritionists. Hospitals that care for crip- 
pled children under state agency plans approved by 
the Children’s Bureau are supposed to meet the 
standards of the American College of Surgeons, which 
specify that the dietary department should be ad- 
ministered by a dietitian who meets the requirements 
for membership in the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion. We all know such hospitals have not always 
met this specification during the recent years when 
there has been a shortage of dietitians. 
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The indirect education that comes from pleasur- 
able experience in the eating of nutritious meals is 
less of a factor in the case of women during the repro- 
ductive cycle than with children eating together in 
schools or in a hospital ward. However, the oppor- 
tunities that do exist are all too frequently ignored. 
Homes for unmarried mothers the country over pro- 
vide care for weeks and sometimes months to girls 
and young women who need help nutritionally as 
well as socially. The food service in these institu- 
tions can be a part of the total rehabilitation of the 
residents. As the majority are having their first 
babies, any food practices that are inculcated are 
potentially far-reaching. Community health agen- 
cies that can supply dietary advice may well proffer 
their services to these homes. 

Is it worth while for a public health agency to 
attempt to give nutrition consultation to maternity 
homes and hospitals? Doubters feel that the period 
of hospitalization of an uncomplicated case is so short 
that the food served makes little or no difference to 
the patient’s nutritional status. Is there not, how- 
ever, an opportunity to show the patient that the 
foods advised during pregnancy and lactation are 
satisfying as well as nourishing? This may be her 
first encounter with “scientific feeding.” How ser- 
iously will she take the public health nurse’s empha- 
sis on milk if the hospital nurse never brings milk on 
her tray? 

The border line between indirect and direct educa- 
tion is not clearly defined. Unquestionably, the 
educational values inherent in serving nutritious 
meals can be greatly enhanced if they are supple- 
mented by some direct education. Suppose that a 
child has learned to like vegetables and liver during 
his stay in a convalescent home. Unless the parent 
responsible for his food on his discharge knows what 
the child needs and is willing to eat, the gains from 
the hospital experience may not be lasting. Yet few 
parents of children leaving hospitals and convales- 
cent homes receive counsel about their continuing 
dietary needs, unless, of course, the child happens 
to be either obese or a diabetic. If all that is needed 
is a diet adequate in all respects, it is taken for 
granted that his home will provide it. Nutritionists 
and public health nurses familiar with home food 
practices know that assumption to be unwarranted. 

Direct education in maternal and child nutrition 
is a job that calls for teamwork. The captain of the 
team is the physician. If he prepares the patients 
for the detailed help they are to get from the nurse 
or nutritionist and supplies these teammates with 
enough basic information to indicate their part, they 
‘an move forward with confidence. 

The information that is given out by any worker 
on maternal and child nutrition must be accurate. 
In attempting to evaluate the quality of information, 
some agencies fall into the fallacy of considering 
“commercial” as synonymous with “bad,” and “offi- 
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cial” or “non-commercial” as synonymous with 
“good.”’ . Material should be judged on its merits, 
with full recognition that bias is the result of many 
other forces besides subservience to the economic 
interest of the sponsor. In fact, those firms and 
trade associations that follow the practice of having 
their educational material reviewed by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association tend to put out more reliable material 
than some official agencies that do not consult the 
recognized authorities in the field. 

Educational material must be significant as well 
as accurate. So much effort can be wasted on trivia! 
One agency, it seems, goes to some lengths to dis- 
courage consumption of cream of spinach soup, on 
the grounds that the oxalate content interferes with 
the assimilation of the calcium of the milk. . Out of 
curiosity, an audience of 200 people was polled to 
learn how many had eaten cream of spinach soup in 
the previous week. Only two said that they had. 
Even if the premise for discouraging the combination 
of these two foods were well established, we could 
hardly afford to give much time to a problem that af- 
fects only 1 per cent of a group. If we review 
information we give others, we may find other bits 
that belong in the same class with warnings about 
cream of spinach soup. 

Belatedly, we are finding out how to measure scien- 
tifically the readability of printed material. Among 
official health agencies, South Carolina has received 
special recognition for its pioneering in simple but 
well written nutrition leaflets. It is relatively easy 
to recognize difficult words in printed material, but 
it is not so easy to appreciate that some visual ma- 
terials are equally meaningless. Posters featuring 
choice cuts of meat have been displayed in health 
centers in localities where the only meat eaten was 
tough beef in chili con carne. Even educational 
films have found it hard to get away from monel 
metal sinks and candle-lit dining tables with lace 
cloths. Happily, the tide is turning. Hawaii has : 
charming set of nutrition posters that accomplish the 
difficult combination of illustrating the contributions 
of native foods and showing examples of good nutri- 
tion in individuals representative of the several racial 
stocks on the islands. Canadian nutrition films have 
that admirable quality the British call “homely.” 

When to teach is no less important than what to 
teach. Individuals can change their food practices 
suddenly under such stress as disease conditions 
‘alling for a therapeutic diet. Long-term statistics 
of food consumption show that eating habits have 
been changing slowly over the years in this country. 
In the years between the first and second world wars, 
orange consumption doubled and milk consumption 
increased by 40 per cent. These desirable changes 
‘an be speeded up by accurately aimed educational 
programs. That is a conclusion reached by top- 
flight statisticians who have analyzed data froma few 
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controlled experiments. In addition to the statis- 
tical evidence, we have the impressive observations 
of a growing body of workers. Bertha Burke tells 
us of Boston women who receive medication for 
anemia when they enroll in a prenatal clinic during 
their first pregnancy but who hold the gains they 
have made by diet alone during the period of repro- 
ductive rest and have satisfactory hemoglobin values 
at the time of their second pregnancy. 

There is room for disagreement with those who 
would place the whole burden of education in nutri- 
tion on the schools. If there is any more “‘teachable 
moment” for both a wife and husband than when 
they are looking forward to their first baby, it is 
when that baby has arrived and is reacting vigorously 
to the slightest change in its food supply or its own 
sense of the proper interval between meals. Teach- 
ing during pregnancy has double-barreled effective- 
ness in that the only way a woman can ensure the 
health of her baby is to maintain or improve her 
own. However, considering the many other adjust- 
ments a pregnant woman must make, she is truly 
fortunate if all she must learn about diet is why it is 
more necessary than ever that she eat the same 
nourishing foods she had become accustomed to in 
early life plus more of some of them to meet the 
requirements of the fetus. Thus, education in 
maternal nutrition may be ‘considered to start in 
early childhood, and by the same token, effective 
education of a pregnant woman may pay dividends in 
the nutritional status of a child of school age. 

The goal toward which we work may be to steer 
all mothers and children on the right road and keep 
them there. Actually, considerable time is spent, 
and profitably so, in helping back those who have 
strayed. Prompt rehabilitation of the seriously 
undernourished usually calls for more than diet ther- 
apy, but, as Spies never neglects to point out, the 
cure will not be permanent unless medical treatment 
is accompanied by education so that the patient is 
firmly committed to eating an adequate diet in- 
definitely. Parents who have seen what happens to 
an improperly fed child are likely to be most appre- 
ciative of teaching that helps them to keep their 
younger children in good health from birth. 

The test of education in maternal and child nutri- 
tion is the behavior of those exposed to it. Some- 
times the response is delayed, notably when it in- 
volves increased expenditure for food. For example, 
it was only when purchasing power rose with wartime 
prosperity that the demand for milk showed that 
more people than we realized had been convinced of 
its food value. Having as our long-term objective 
nothing short of a wholly adequate diet is not incon- 
sistent with taking advantage of every opportunity 
to make the slightest improvement. Both the 
teacher and the pupil need the lift to morale that 
comes from getting to the first milestone on a long 
road. 
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We will do well to help mothers and children to 
select for the first item in their dietary improvement 
something that is both within their powers of ac- 
complishment and something that will make a dif- 
ference in their well being. Nutritionists in Puerto 
Rico, for example, have very wisely emphasized in- 
creased intake of ascorbic acid. Clinicians and bio- 
chemists at their School of Tropical Medicine had 
found widespread evidence of ascorbic acid de- 
ficiency ; food chemists had shown that many of the 
native fruits to be had for the picking are among the 
richest known sources of that nutrient. It was felt 
that here, then, was the perfect basis for an educa- 
tional campaign. 

The role of the school in maternal and child nutri- 
tion education is a strategic one, but it can be over- 
emphasized. It is entirely in order for the school 
to teach the child to select a good school lunch and 
to know what foods eaten at home will round out the 
days’ food requirements. It is not fair to the child, 
however, to-expect him to assume the entire burden 
of reforming family food practices. He needs the 
backing of the adult educational agencies of the com- 
munity, especially those dealing with family health. 

In addition to education, there are other factors 
essential to achieving better maternal and child nu- 
trition. Adequate family purchasing power is one 
of these, as are adequate budgets for the institutional 
and foster home care of children deprived tem- 
porarily or permanently of normal family life. 
Another factor is what might be called improvement 
of the nutritional environment, meaning such meas- 
ures as fortification of staple foods, which provide 
a degree of automatic protection to individuals who 
are slow to take voluntary steps to improve their 
nutritional status. Education does not supply the 
whole foundation for optimal nutrition of mothers 
and children; it is no more than the cornerstone. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE NUTRITION 
SERVICE, OHIO DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


MARTHA KOEHNE, PH.D. 
Chief Nutritionist 

The Nutrition Service of the Ohio Department of 
Health was initiated in the fall of 1936 with the aid of 
funds made available to the Division of Child Hy- 
giene by the U.S. Children’s Bureau under Title V 
of the Social Security Act. The program has con- 
tinued to be supported by these funds. 

The present staff consists of the writer who is chief 
nutritionist; Elizabeth J. Herschede, who works out 
of the central office, and three district nutritionists— 
Dorothy Throssell who is nutrition consultant in 
eight counties in northeastern Ohio, Ethel D. Patter- 
son who hasa district covering seven countiesin north 
central Ohio, and Virginia R. Johnson who covers a 
territory including eight counties in northwestern 








Ohio. We had a nutritionist in eight counties in 
southwestern Ohio but she has resigned and the 
position has not yet been filled. 

The three district nutritionists work under the 
general administrative direction of the health com- 
missioner in whose office they have their headquar- 
ters but they are responsible to the chief, Divi- 
sion of Child Hygiene, and the chief nutritionist for 
the quality of their service. The district nutritionist 
consults with the staffs of each county health depart- 
ment as to the type of service to be given. 

Before entering the field of nutrition I had been 
employed for several years as chemist for the Ohio 
Department of Health; hence I was familiar with the 
functions of such an agency. To familiarize myself 
with the functions of local health departments and 
the nutrition problems of different areas of the state, 
I spent four months in the field shortly after joining 
the staff—two weeks in each of eight different coun- 
ties selected by other members of the staff on the 
basis of probable varieties of nutrition problems. 
This experience was invaluable. 

While in these counties, in addition to many con- 
ferences with health department personnel, I inter- 
viewed physicians and dentists selected by the health 
commissioner, staff members of various county agen- 
cies (extension service, welfare, and farm security) , the 
county superintendent of schools, home economists, 
school administrators, school lunchroom managers 
and teachers, and representatives of leading private 
organizations and clubs. I sought information on 
local nutrition and food problems; what was being 
done about these problems and by whom and how; 
and what needed to be done that was not then being 
undertaken by any person or agency. In every 
county I was told that something should be done to 
improve school lunchroom standards and practices 
in small town and rural schools. Each was under 
its own board of education, with no. county-wide 
supervision and no standards. 

Because of the information gained in this survey, 
our nutrition service has always taken a very active 
interest in the school lunch program, trying to make 
lunchrooms part of the educational program of the 
school. More recently we have started programs in 
a number of schools to help elementary teachers who 
are interested in improving the food habits of their 
pupils. 

The value of this work is indicated by the report 
of the principal of an elementary school in Cuyahoga 

Jounty, where Mrs. Patterson has assisted in 
the development of a health education program. He 
writes: “Before conducting our health education pro- 
gram, starchy main dishes and sweet desserts 
were general favorites. Now, in response to the 
children’s demands, these foods have been practically 
eliminated from the counters, and ‘foods for growth,’ 
vegetables, milk-and-egg dishes, and fruit desserts 
have become the order of the day.” Another school 
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e | Be prepared with this handy booklet — “Sandwich Fillings to Serve 100” 


Here are a variety of unusual and delicious 
sandwich fillings, gathered in one booklet 
for dietitians to use in planning summertime 
c oe. Sandwich Fillings meals for hospitals, restaurants, tea rooms, or 
=? ae le ee he 4) cafeterias. Thirty recipes are included, each 


in quantities to make 100 sandwiches. 
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‘ These Pet Milk sandwich fillings are unusual 

v5 because: 

’ ... vegetables and fruits are used in many of 

i them. These ingredients add distinctive flavor 

ir combinations, not often found in sandwich 

, fillings. ; 

: ... they are moist. The use of Pet Milk elimi- 

e nates the need for using butter as a spread. 

‘ ...they are more wholesome. Unlike most 

; sandwich fillings, these contain milk... Pet 
Milk, which is whole milk concentrated to 

t BUC Nc Fillings to Serve one double-richness, with twice the protective 

; is a 6” x 8” booklet. i aes whole milk substances of ordinary milk. 
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1450-E Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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in this county reports: ‘‘When we started our nutri- 
tion education program last February, we had just 
dropped chocolate milk from our menu. As a pro- 
test, the consumption of white milk had dropped to 
thirty bottles. Now, September, we serve 300 bot- 
tles of white milk, and the children accept it without 
question.” 

Members of our staff served on the committee of 
the Ohio Dietetic Association in the development 
and subsequent revision of its Manual for Managers 
of Rural and Other Small School Lunchrooms. In 
1945 the Ohio Department of Health published a 
pamphlet, Sanitation Guide for Public Eating Places 
and School Lunchrooms. Miss Herschede has _ re- 
cently completed a “Check Sheet,” a sheet of in- 
structions for use in tabulation of foods eaten in 
lunchrooms, a “Student Diet Record” form, an 
accompanying “Summary Sheet,” and sheet of in- 
structions. Our field staff requested this survey 
material to demonstrate the need for the establish- 
ment of a lunchroom or for improvement in service 
in lunchrooms and/or the need for an educational 
program in the school to support the school lunch 
program and to improve food habits. We feel such 
records will also be of value in measuring the success 
of nutrition education programs in schools. 

Our staff has helped organize and has participated 
in many county-wide institutes for schoo] lunchroom 
personnel, school administrators, and interested 
parents and teachers. Miss Johnson reports plans 
underway in one of her counties for a series of work- 
shops for school lunchroom cooks, with the coopera- 
tion of the county nutrition committee. 

One staff member, Dorothy Throssell, has organ- 
ized county-wide school food preservation programs 
in cooperation with county homes for the aged. A 
report of this activity was published in the January, 
1947, issue of Ohio Schools. Her program has proved 
to be a unique and practical method of utilizing the 
food produced on county home farms for the benefit 
of patrons of school lunchrooms as well as those liv- 
ing in these homes. Surplus agricultural products 
distributed to schools by the Production and Market- 
ing Administration may also be promptly preserved 
for school lunchrooms at minimum cost. 

Our work with elementary teachers has been stim- 
ulated recently by the active interest of the state 
supervisor of elementary education. She has in- 
vited us to attend her scheduled workshops with 
elementary teachers. Mrs. Patterson participated 
in such a workshop in 1945 and found it of great 
value in her contacts with the teachers. 

From 1944 to 1946 the Ohio Department of Health 
cooperated with the Ohio Department of Education 
in conducting a series of workshops for teachers of 
secondary schools who were to teach a new course in 
School and Community Health under the sponsor- 
ship of the Kellogg Foundation. The Nutrition Serv- 
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ice contributed to this program. There is now 
available, as of September, 1946, a manual for such 
high school teachers, Health Education, School and 
Community, for Ohio High School Youth, that should 
be of great value in stimulating interest and coopera- 
tion in public health programs of the future. Our 
nutritionists are available to teachers of these courses 
as consultants for the nutrition unit. 

Of course, one of the important duties of members 
of our nutrition service staff has always been staff 
education for personnel of local health departments. 
We must depend upon the public health nurse to 
give help in nutrition problems in the homes she 
visits and in her well-child conferences and prenatal 
programs. Staff members have conducted refresher 
courses in nutrition to groups of nurses. They con- 
sult with these nurses regularly on difficult problems 
and go into the home with the nurse when this seems 
advisable. 

The chief nutritionist has prepared educational 
material that is available to all professional workers 
in the state. Since 1938 the department has had 
available two pamphlets that have been revised 
many times: Practical Information on Vitamins and 
Forming Good Food Habits and Correcting Poor Ones, 
the latter being also distributed to parents. 
Beginning in January, 1946, a four-page leaflet, 
valled ‘Nutrition Notes for Nurses,’ has been 
distributed each month to 1500 public health and 
school nurses and to each nursing school in Ohio. 
It is now being sent to all industrial nurses. Each 
issue contains a 1200-word discussion of some nu- 
tritional topic of interest to public health nurses. 
This publication will probably continue through 
1947. It has been our first opportunity to reach 
every public health nurse in Ohio every month with 
a nutrition message. 

Two leaflets have dealt with nutrition problems in 
pregnancy, one with the school lunch program, three 
with feeding the family, one with the use and abuse 
of vitamin pills, one with feeding the infant, one with 
the relation of diet to susceptibility to infection, one 
with budgets, and one with feeding the aged. Miss 
Herschede recently completed a series of one-page 
leaflets, each covering the use of a different type of 
food for infant feeding. These are used by nurses in 
well child conferences. 

Some of the educational material prepared by the 
central office staff is for distribution to the public. 
We are, of course, frequently called upon to talk to 
professional and lay groups and we do this whenever 
itis possible. We also contribute articles to various 
state publications, such as Ohio Schools, Bulletin of 
the Ohio Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the 
Journal of the Ohio State Medical Association. 

Members of our staff cooperate with and serve as 
consultants to local welfare departments. Through 
the child welfare services of the Division of Social 
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| On the Plus Values 
. In Variety Meats 


r Variety meats—as the meat industry terms liver, kidney, heart, 
; thymus (sweetbreads), and tongue—are at least as nutritionally 
desirable as muscle meat. In fact, in some respects certain organ 


meats are superior. 


They provide the indispensable amino acids in the same advan- 
tageous complete assortment as muscle meat. Hence their protein 
is of the same high biologic value, capable of meeting every pro 
tein need of the organism. Quantitatively their protein content 


is approximately equal to that of muscle meat. 


For hemoglobin synthesis, liver and kidney have been found 
superior not only to all other protein sources so far studied but 


also to muscle meat itself. 


All organ meats are good sources of the B-complex vitamins. 
Some of them, such as liver and kidney, are especially rich in 


niacin. Liver is also an excellent source of vitamin A. 


Apparently the vital role these organs play in the functioning 
of the animal body is reflected in the valuable contribution they can 
make to human nutrition. Their frequent inclusion in the human 


dietary—during disease as well as in health—is amply justified. 
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Administration, we assist in the feeding problems of 
children. By cooperating with the Bureau of Aid 
to the Aged of the Ohio Department of Public Wel- 
fare we come in contact with the food problems of the 
aged living in public institutions and in boarding 
homes. We also assist the Bureau of Aid to Depen- 
dent Children in its educational work with mothers 
receiving funds for support of their families. We 
cooperate with the consulting dietitian for the public 
institutions that are under the Ohio Department of 
Public Welfare, and in addition, our staff is available 
in consultant capacity to hospitals and sanitoria that 
do not employ dietitians. 

In the éarly days of the National Nutrition Pro- 
gram, staff members of the Nutrition Service gave 
numerous refresher courses to non-professional home 
economists to prepare them to assist Red Cross 
chapters in educational programs for the general 
public. With such a small staff, we felt that more 
could be accomplished by working with local pro- 
fessional people to train them to handle that part of 
the program, and we did not attempt to develop a 
lay teaching program. Our staff served as consul- 
tants to many local nutrition committees and will 
continue where such committees are still active. 

During the school year 1945-46 we cooperated 
with Western Reserve University in its postgraduate 
course in public health nutrition. Mrs. Patterson, 
whose headquarters are in Cleveland, provided each 
of the eight students with two weeks’ field experience, 
and I spent two days in Cleveland in conference with 
the group and the nutrition consultant from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. All of the students attended a nutri- 
tion conference in Columbus with public health 
nursing supervisors and an all-day nutrition service 
staff meeting. Several students spent two to three 
days in the central office in Columbus. During 
1946-47 Miss Throssell is sharing responsibility with 
Mrs. Patterson in providing this experience for these 
students. 

Mrs. Patterson also cooperated with University 
Hospitals, Cleveland, in its approved course for 
dietetic interns, by taking two dietetic interns at a 
time for one day’s field experience, and by presenting 
to the group a description of her activities and 
responsibilities. 

Funds have been made available and if present 
plans go through, which will be as soon as a medical 
director can be obtained, our nutrition service will be 
greatly strengthened by a Cooperative Nutrition 
Demonstration Program in southeastern Ohio. This 
program is being sponsored by the Ohio Department 
of Health, Ohio State University, Ohio University, 
Battelle Memorial Institute, and the U. 8. Public 
Health Service. It will cover a period of three to 
five years and will be conducted in an area extending 
into about seven counties for about 30 mi. in all 
directions from Athens. 

The resident professional staff will consist of a 
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medical director, a biochemist and laboratory tech- 
nician, two nutritionists, and a nurse, with the part- 
time service from the Dental Division of the Ohio 
Department of Health and the part-time X-ray 
services from the Tuberculosis Division. The pur- 
pose of the study will be two-fold: 

(a) To test methods of assessing human nutri- 
tional status, to obtain information on the food 
habits of people, and to test methods of evaluating 
the results of nutrition education programs. To do 
this, findings of laboratory analyses of blood and 
urine, of food habits studies, of studies of composition 
of the soil, and of foods grown in the soil will be cor- 
related with clinical findings. 

(b) To open the facilities of the study for observa- 
tion and limited participation to properly qualified 
graduate students and to physicians, health com- 
missioners, nutritionists, nurses, and other interested 
professional workers. 

The first year will be a fact-finding year. Sub- 
sequent years will be spent in follow-up work on 
selected families who will be kept under observation 
and who will receive intensive educational programs 
conducted by the nutrition staff and by those in- 
terested in teaching modern methods of soil con- 
servation. Soil erosion and depletion in this area 
probably are the big problems underlying the nutri- 
tional condition of the people. As of April 1, 1947, 
however, we regret to say that a suitable medical 
director has not yet been obtained. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH PROGRAM 
IN HAWAII 


MARJORIE ABEL 


Chief, Division of Nutrition, 
Board of Health, Territory of Hawaii 


The nutrition program in Hawaii is a part of the 
service offered by the Bureau of Maternal and Child 
Health of the Board of Health. In 1940, with the 
aid of funds appropriated through the Social Security 
Act, a consultant nutritionist was employed to direct 
the program, and the position and expenses of the 
program are still supported by that fund, although 
the official title of the position has been changed to 
that of chief, Division of Nutrition. 

In April, 1945, it was possible to expand the nutri- 
tion work in the islands when the Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation of the Territory of Hawaii and the Tuber- 
culosis Association of Kauai, which are private 
welfare organizations, employed four county nutri- 
tionists. These workers are assigned to the Ter- 
ritorial Board of Health and work under the general 
administrative direction of the county health officers, 
but are responsible to the chief of the Division of 
Nutrition for the quality of their work. 

This staff at present consists of the writer, who 
does field work in the city of Honolulu in addition 
to her duties as chief, Division of Nutrition ; Eleanor 
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Ice Cream in the convalescent diet 


One of the most frequent dietary observations 
made by Army and Navy medical officers during 
World War II concerned the high efficiency of ice 
cream in the treatment of combat fatigue cases. 


( 
Ames 
But this morale-building effect of ice cream, 
which was so forcibly demonstrated in wartime, 
has long been observed by many physicians in 
peacetime practice. 


‘MENTAL UPLIFT 


Many doctors and dietitians have often recognized 
the mental uplift which follows the appearance of 
ice cream on a food tray. it has been noted that 
patients will eat ice cream when they will refuse 
other food. In addition, enthusiasm for ice cream 
may often cause patients to eat certain accompany- 
ing foods which otherwise might be rejected. 


Aside from its invaluable psychic uplift, ice 
cream has other important nutritional benefits. 


Although it contains fats, proteins, and carbo- 
hydrates, many physicians recommend ice cream 
chiefly for its calcium, phosphorus, vitamin A, and 


riboflavin. It is an important auxiliary source of 
these vital elements. 


EASILY DIGESTED 


Ice cream’s ease of digestibility is another factor, 
too. It is thoroughly homogenized before freezing. 
This aids in the digestion of fat. The major por- 
tion of the proteins in ice cream (80% to 90%) 
are derived from milk, the remainder from egg 
yolk, stabilizer and, in some cases, flavoring ingre- 
dients. Milk proteins are the most easily and com- 
pletely digested of all food proteins. 


Thus, ice cream seems ideally suited from another 
alescent food. 


OF ICE CREAM 
PROTEIN CONTENT 
OERIVED 
FROM MILK 


———_— 7 


BOOKLET AVAILABLE 


Because the use of ice cream has now become so 
widespread in therapeutic diets, The Borden Com- 
pany has prepared a helpful new booklet, “In Sick- 
ness and Health,” which lists in detail the present- 
day practice on the prescription of ice cream in 
many types of illnesses. 


In addition to this specialized dietary informa- 
tion, the booklet offers an exhaustive study on the 
general nutritional value of ice cream, the first of 
its kind ever to be compiled. For your copy of this 
new booklet, write to Dept. DA, address below. 


Knowing how important a part ice cream plays 
in the normal as well as in the convalescent diet, 
The Borden Company has always exercised every 
possible care in ice-cream manufacture. 

Every quality control that can be maintained 
is maintained to make Borden’s Ice Cream as fine 
and as wholesome as it can be—a product you can 
always trust. 


BETTER NUTRITION THROUGH MILK 
RESEARCH AND QUALITY CONTROL 


The orden Company 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
BIOLAC, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM & DRYCO, 
BORDEN’S ICE CREAM, HEMO, EVAPORATED MILK, 
INSTANT COFFEE, FRESH MILK AND CHEESE 
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Matsumoto, who is nutritionist for the county of 
Honolulu, island of Oahu, outside of the city; Mrs. 
Hung Vun Wong Minette, whose work is in the 
county of Hawaii, island of Hawaii; and Jeannette 
Tait Schibsted, who covers the county of Kauai 
on the island of Kauai. There is at the moment a 
vacancy for the county of Maui, which includes the 
islands of Maui, Molokai, and Lanai. 

The program of the Bureau of Maternal and Child 
Health is open to any child under six years of age and 
to every pregnant woman in the Territory, although 
wherever possible, families are urged to consult pri- 
vate physicians. Special child health conferences 
and maternal health conferences are conducted 
(in the islands we use the term ‘“‘conferences”’ in 
preference to “‘clinics’’), usually by the Bureau under 
the auspices of the Board of Health of the Territory, 
although a few conferences are administered by 
plantations with public health nurses cooperating. 
The nurses advise the patients on health habits and 
diets and make home visits wherever it is necessary. 

Observations of these mother-nurse interviews, 
mother-nurse-nutritionist interviews, and home visits 
reveal that a large part of the teaching involves 
food and eating habits. The information given by 
the nurses and the printed materials they use are 
supplied by the county nutritionists, who are also 
available for consultation on difficult cases and for 
home visits with the nurses. Such visits are con- 
ducted so that they are instructive to both the family 
and the nurse. Consultations on nutrition and 
help to patients in the home are also available to 
conference physicians as well as private physicians. 

In addition, the nutritionists do group teaching 
and give demonstrations in both child health and 
maternal health conferences, or clinics, whenever per- 
sonnel, time, and the physical set-up of the confer- 
ence makes it possible. Such demonstrations cannot 
take more than half an hour and are usually given 
after the mothers have had their first interview with 
the nurse and before the doctor arrives. In the child 
health conferences the subjects covered most often 
are vegetable cookery for infants, the use of fish liver 
oils, preparation of fruit juices and pulp, cereals, and 
scraped beef. In maternal health conferences the 
demonstrations may show the comparative food 
values of fruits, vegetables, sources of iron and cal- 
cium, and ways of including milk and cheese 
in meals. However, only one topic is discussed at a 
time in as simple a manner as possible. 

Staff education for public health nurses is practi- 
cally continuous. In addition to the frequent infor- 
mal case conferences already mentioned, a monthly 
newsletter on basic nutrition and its application to 
current situations is sent to every Board of Health 
nurse as well as social workers, plantation nurses, and 
other industrial nurses. The plantation nurses, in- 
cidentally, do public health work, but are employed 
by private enterprises which own or manage pine- 
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apple and sugar plantations. Their work is some- 
what different from that of the industrial nurse, who 
is usually employed in the larger pineapple canneries, 
for they work with families in the field and do some 
dispensary work at privately owned hospitals or 
dispensaries. The plantation nurses do generalized 
field nursing similar to and in cooperation with the 
public health nurses of the territorial health depart- 
ment. 

County nutritionists are present at every nursing 
staff meeting to answer questions, and they have 
an integral part in all staff education, as they are 
asked to present the nutritional aspects of the prob- 
lem being considered. Thus, the nutritionist on each 
island gives a lecture on diet in tuberculosis in con- 
nection with the tuberculosis institutes which are 
conducted throughout the Territory. Plans have 
also been made for conducting similar studies of 
prenatal and infant problems. 

In addition to the regular clinics, or conferences, 
the Bureau of Maternal and Child Health sponsors 
mothers’ classes for patients of private physicians. 
These include seven lessons, one of which is a 2-hr. 
lecture and demonstration on diet. The nutrition 
education administrator lectures to the classes in 
Honolulu, and the county nutritionists use similar 
material on the other islands. 

As for content of the teaching material, adequate 
family nutrition is stressed and full use of all charac- 
teristic racial and locally produced foods is empha- 
sized wherever such foods are nutritionally valuable. 
For example, homemade papaya juice for infants is 
emphasized rather than orange juice, since papaya 
is more available, less expensive, no more difficult to 
prepare, and has an ascorbic acid content of 80 to 86 
mg. per 100 gm. of fruit pulp. The preparation of 
home-canned guava juice is also demonstrated in 
season, ; 

To supplement. demonstration and conference 
work, important points are outlined on mimeo- 
graphed sheets and distributed to mothers. One 
series, titled ‘‘Keiki Talk,” deals with infant feeding. 
One sheet tells “About Fish Liver Oil’’ and compares 
shark liver, percomorph, and cod-liver oil, and 
their potencies. In another sheet dealing with fruit, 
ways to prepare mango sauce and guava sauce are 
detailed—foods both native to the islands. 

In leaflets prepared for pregnant women, native 
food habits are also considered. For example, in 
listing protein foods in one leaflet, the use of the 
native dofu as an alternative to dried beans and peas 
is suggested. It also cautions, “If the doctor says 
you are eating too much, eat less rice and poi, bread 
and crackers, sweets and fats.” In another pam- 
phlet, ‘““Are You Gaining Too Much?” it is explained 
that } cup of poi is the equivalent of one slice 
of bread. 

The use of many valuable green leafy vegetables 
by the Filipinos is decreasing as they become Ameri- 
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DREARY DISH 
ON HIS TRAY... 


Ner hes playing Yur, 


FREE! Over 70 tempt- 
ing recipes. Write to 
Gerber Products Com- 
pany, Dept. 235-7, Fre- 
mont, Mich. 


Special diet patients will stick to the rules far more faith- 
fully, if... 


... the foods you suggest include colorful dishes made from 
Gerber’s Strained Foods. The Special Diet Recipe Book, pre- 
pared by qualified nutritionists, covers everything from appetite- 
tempting starters to delicious desserts. 


Gerber’s meet the requirements of special diets with Chopped 
Foods, too. Finely diced for easy digestion, Gerber’s Chopped 
Foods are prepared with the same care as Strained Foods. Same 


size container, same high quality, same low price. 


Pre-cooked, ready-to-serve—that goes for all Gerber Foods 
including the three specially good-tasting, low-in-crude-fiber 
Cereals. These are usable, also, in many appetizing ways. Your 
patients will find Gerber’s Foods modestly priced at their stores. 
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canized, and the nutritionists are trying to encourage are eaten by others. Yet their attitude in this 
their continued use, as well as the Oriental methods respect is important to their success as teachers. 
of cookery which are often economical both finan- In Hawaii, infants under one year are in excellent 
cially and nutritionally. health, and dietary advice from physicians and 
Nutritionists, nurses, and teachers in the islands nurses is faithfully followed. The preschool children 
need to know racial food habits and to be able are another matter, however. 
to recognize unfamiliar foods if they are to be able to 
advise their patients intelligently about diets which 
contain them. To this end, descriptive material on 


They are too often 
neglected and enter school with many signs of dietary 
deficiencies. This problem is now receiving more 


: : . concentrated attention, along with improv iets 
racial foods is prepared, and each new staff nurse is , 7 ve 8 Pl ved die ts 
taken on a tour of markets where she sees, smells, for pregnant women. The latter group is becoming 
and tastes as many common racial foods as possible. increasingly interested, for the new mothers have 
It is sometimes difficult for girls from the mainland to now had some homemaking and nutrition in school, 
accept the desirability of some foods, even when they which serves as a background for present teaching. 


Spee 


Dietetics and the Care of Psychiatric Patients 


Dietetics in the care and treatment of the psychiatric patient is an important 
subject for research and discussion. A little more than ten years ago the word 
“‘nsychodietetics’’ was coined to indicate the relation of food to mental processes, 
normal or otherwise. Psychodietetics deals primarily with the individual’s ap- 
proach to his nourishment. The psychiatric aspects of this field are still largely 
unexplored, though we have clear indications of their importance. 

Certain nutritional deficiencies may be the cause of some of the symptoms of our 
psychiatric patients. It is a most complex problem, and it is difficult to isolate 
symptoms which are due to nutritional deficiencies. 

In a recent article [in the December issue of the JouRNAL], Dr. Paul R. Hawley, 
Chief Medical Director, Veterans Administration, pointed out that efforts are 
being made by the Veterans Administration to avoid the institutional stigma so often 
associated with hospital food service. Curtains, draperies, chair back covers, 
music, flowers on the table, and adjustable table heights for wheel chair patients 
do much to put the patient in the right mood and attitude toward the meal. If 
the food is appetizing, attractively served at the proper temperature, well balanced 
as to quantity, quality, and nutritional elements, then the dietitian has done a great 
deal for the psychiatric patient. Some may rebel at this because of the expense 
involved or because it pampers the patient, but I believe that it is to the best interest 
of the hospital to concern itself with the individual patient. Such concern will aid 
in speedy recovery, lessen the time of hospitalization, and in the end prove less 
costly than other mass production methods. In the care and treatment of the 
psychiatric patient, the problems of the dietitian are legion, for she seems to be in a 
strategic position to complete the vicious cycle of less food, less nutrition, less 
stamina, greater fears, or the opposite cycle of more and better food, better nutrition, 
more stamina, and finally, in the case of the psychiatric patient, renewed mental 
health. : 

While the other specialties which deal with the psychiatric patient are advancing 
the front of knowledge by research and communication, so also must this be done in 
the field of dietetics. Right now most dietitians can think of a problem which is of 
interest. Pursue this problem by reading, by discussion, and if possible, by ex- 
perimentation. Make your findings known to others. Interest other personnel 
init. Such a procedure is a great help to professional morale and will in time take us 
from the twilight zone of the dietetic care of the psychiatric patient into the bright 
light of knowledge and understanding. Such knowledge and understanding can be 
put to effective use in completely rehabilitating patients—Dr. Delmare Goode, branch 
medical director, Veterans Administration Branch Office No. 7, in an address given 
before a conference of dietitians of the Veterans Administration in Chicago on 
February 27. 
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iTS WET HGURES THAT COUNT/ 


AVERAGE AMOUNTS" OF THIAMINE IN CANNED FOODS 
MILLIGRAMS PER 100 GRAMS 
ms =m mo oF oso 8610 


PEAS, SWEET, 
WRINKLED VARIETIES 


PINEAPPLE, SLICED 

ASPARAGUS, GREEN 

BEANS. WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


ALLY BLEACHED 


GRAPEFRUIT SEGMENTS 
GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 


BEANS, BAKED, NEW 
ENGLAND STYLE 
CARROTS 


CORN, WHITE WHOLE 
KERNE! 


SHRIMP, DRY PACK 
BEETS 
PEACHES, FREESTONE, 
HALVES 
SHRIMP, WET PACK 
-APEACHES, CLINGSTONE, 
HALVES 


PDetwiled report in August 10. 1944 issue of the JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


FACTS now available! Average net 
amounts of 12 nutrients in the most 
frequently consumed canned foods. 


Nutrition tables have long been available for all of the 
foods covered in this series of advertisements. However, 
as you know, the figures usually quoted in such tables are 
gross figures for raw, uncooked foods. Such figures do not 
take into consideration widely varying deductions for 
losses occurring in transit from field to market, to kitchen. 
Not so in the case of the typical figures shown for 
thiamine, in the chart on the left. These figures, based 

on research at 5 universities, are actual, net values in 

cooked, ready-to-eat-or-heat food packed in cans... 

real proof of high vitamin and mineral retention through- 

out the canning process. 


Much as we want to have leaders in the professional 
fields aware of the role that canned foods play in pro- 
viding low-cost nutrition, we think the facts justify 
your sincere recommendation to others. With profes- 
sional cooperation, canned foods will more quickly 
receive the public acceptance they merit. 


A series of 12 charts on the actual nutritional values of 
the most frequently consumed commercially canned 
foods is now available in booklet form. For your copy, 
please address: Can Manufacturers Institute, Ine., 


60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


No Other eS et ee oe 
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Food the World Over. Brooklyn, New York: Visiting 
Nurse Association, 1946. Mimeo., punched for looseleaf 
filing. Price 20¢ per booklet. 

The Nutrition Service of the Visiting Nurse Association 
of Brooklyn is preparing a series of booklets called ‘‘ Food 
the World Over.’’ They are 5} by 8} in. in size, mimeo- 
graphed, and punched for looseleaf filing. Three of the 
series now available—those on the Puerto Rican, Italian, 
and Jewish dietaries—are reviewed here. 

The booklets are brief and to the point. All are organ- 
ized on the same plan. They contain first, a general dis- 
cussion of the food habits of the racial group. Then comes 
an outline of the specific characteristics cf the dietary in 
relation to the following main food groups: (a) milk, 
cream, and cheese; (b) vegetables; (c) fruits; (d) eggs, 
chicken, meat, and fish; (e) breads and cereals; (f) fats; 
(g) desserts and sweets; (h) beverages; and (i) seasonings. 
Each of these food groups is discussed under three sections: 
food habits (traditional), features to be encouraged, and 
teaching points. 

One section contains examples of typical ‘‘menus as 
actually eaten’’ and supplemented menus for more adequate 
nourishment. The final section in each booklet is an inter- 
esting collection of recipes for famous native dishes. 

These booklets are simple, usable, and should prove 
helpful both to the public health nurses for whom they are 
written, and also to all those who work with families of 
these nationality groups, whether from the standpoint of 
budget help or health education. However, the cost of afew 
items mentioned (for example, brown vs. white eggs) is 
peculiar to New York City and might not be applicable to 
other sections of the country. 

The booklet on the Jewish dietary could be made even 
more helpful if the general discussion of food habits could 
be amplified to stress Jewish mental attitudes and compul - 
sions in relation to foods. Also a brief discussion on the 
extreme teachability of many Jewish mothers, their interest 
in the subject of food, and paradoxically, the disproportion- 
ately large number of food problems among Jewish children, 
could be included. ‘The high incidence of diabetes might 
be mentioned, as the necessity for teaching diabetic diets 
can bean excellent starting point for improving the food 
habits of the entire family. 

Other booklets in this series, with coverage of Polish, 
Syrian, and regional American dietaries, are planned. The 
series as a whole can be expected to be not only of interest, 
but of practical value to the dietitian or nutritionist. 

Julia Dwight Stevens, Everett, Massachusetts. 


Health Instruction Yearbook—1946. By Oliver E. Byrd. 
Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1946. Cloth. Pp. 344. Price $3. 

The purpose of this yearbook, fourth in an annual series 
is to give the busy health workers, and all those concerned 
with health problems, a birdseye view of recent research 
and opinions in the entire field of health. 

Dr. Byrd is associate professor of hygiene at Stanford 








University. For this volume he read 1512 articles and 
abstracted 384 of them, covering the period from July, 1945, 
to June, 1946. Two of the principal journals covered were 
the Journal of the American Medical Association and the 
American Journal of Public Health. The abstracts vary 
in length from a short paragraph to several pages. They 
are conveniently arranged by chapters according to subject, 
with each chapter preceded by a still briefer resumé of the 
contents. Each abstract is numbered, the number cor- 
responding with the number of the reference given in the 
complete bibliography in the back of the book. From the 
standpoint of convenienee, and because this is primarily a 
reference book, it would seem more desirable to have the 
references included in the body of the book, either at the 
beginning or end of the abstract. 

The subjects cover a wide range. ‘‘Health as a Social 
Accomplishment,’’ ‘‘Nutrition and Health,’ ‘‘ Fatigue and 
Rest,’’ ‘‘Mental Health and Disease,’’ ‘Safety,’ ‘‘Com- 
munity Health Services,’ and ‘International Health’ are 
several of the chapter headings. 

The chapter on ‘‘Nutrition and Health” is one of the 
longest. No effort is made to cover all of the research or 
even all of the subjects of nutrition articles which appeared 
during the past year, but merely those which are, in the 
author’s opinion, of most general interest. The greater 
number of these abstracts deal with the international 
aspects of the food situation and what is being done on this 
level to avert the threat of famine in many countries. He 
also reviews the challenged use of grains on «© large scale 
for alcohol production, the nutritive value of dehydrated 
foods, the growing realization of the importance of proteins 
in the human diet, the use of folic acid for certain forms of 
anemia, U. 8. egg laws, meat in the prenatal diet, and 
several articles on vitamins. The Revised Recommended 
Dietary Allowances of the National Research Council are 
included. 

A book of this type should be especially helpful to any 
specialist in the health field as a guide to current informa- 
tion in related fields. Because of the tremendous volume 
of current health literature, this book fills a real need, as 
most health workers find it impossible to cover in their 
reading as much of the current work as they might desire. 
On the other hand, the chapter on ‘‘ Nutrition and Health,” 
would offer little that was new or detailed enough to be 
useful to the dietitian or nutritionist who keeps up to date 
in her own professional field.—Julia Dwight Stevens, Everett, 
Massachusetts. 


Demonstration Techniques. By Mary Brown Allgood. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Ine., 1947. Cloth. Pp. 141. 
Price $3. 

This book will meet a definite need for a text dealing with 
techniques used in teaching by the demonstration-lecture 
method. To date there has been a dearth of information 
on this subject. 

The author, who is associate professor of home econom- 
ics, Pennsylvania State College, has made her points 
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More flavor 
less labor 


Dietitians from coast to coast 
praise STOX Bouillon as a 

source of vitamin B,—and for 
its appetizing ‘‘meaty”’ flavor! 


@ Now you can make a rich, delicious, 
meaty-flavored soup base at a moment’s 
notice—in any quantity you require. 

No refrigeration problem! No danger 
of deterioration! All you need is Stox 
Bouillon and boiling water. 

Thanks to its granulated form it dis- 
solves almost instantly. Since it contains 
no meat it is specially valuable for adding 
interest to meatless meals. Let Stox save 
time and labor—provide extra vitamin Bi 
—and give an appetizing meaty flavor to 
your soups and gravies. 


ie Ask your Standard Brands man about 
R FUTURE— te ; 
Buy EXTRA Bonds Now Fleischmann’s Stox Granulated Bouillon. 


Standard Brands Incorporated 
Hotel & Restaurant Department ADA 
595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 


SEND TODAY ° Oo Please send me free recipe folder Please send me free 
: ‘‘A ‘Secret’ of Soups and Sauces’’ Stox Recipe Cards. 
FOR FREE STOX 
RECIPE CARDS 


Name of Institution 


Address 
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clearly and has used a wealth of illustrations. The book 
should be a valuable addition to the libraries of departments 
of home economics and home service departments of utility 
companies, and it will undoubtedly stimulate interest in the 
field of home economics in business. 

The use of the check list for demonstrators is not entirely 
clear, but most of the salient points necessary for a good 
demonstration are included. 

Although the content is not directed toward the person 
teaching dietetics to nurses, the principles can easily be 
applied.—Mary JI. Barber, director, Home Economics 
Department, Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

The Countryman’s Cookbook. By Haydn SS. Pearson. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1946. Cloth. Pp. 311. Price $3. 

This is a cook book that is different. It is a compilation 
of several hundred recipes gathered from various sources 
—New England recipes that have been in the author’s 
family for generations, recipes for dishes that are specialties 
of his friends and relatives, and recipes that are traditional 
in different regions of the country. These are interpolated 
with pithy comments and bits of information that make for 
delightful reading. The titles of the essays are intriguing 
in themselves, for example: ‘‘An Impassioned Appeal to 
Citizens to Eat Desserts First,’’ ‘‘An Argument for Bigger 
and Better Breakfasts,’ and ‘‘A Little Essay on the De- 
plorable Mania of Uselessly Using Whipped Cream.” 

The recipes range from soups and chowders to pickles 
and preserves. They are well presented, exact in formula, 
and carry clear and concise directions. They are not 
elaborate but they give promise of producing delightful 
and unique dishes. 

Some of the dishes the Countryman would like the reader 
to try bear out his philosophy, and his comments on these 
dishes set the tone for the book: ‘‘ Lobster Newburg—the 
civilized way to eat lobster’’; ‘‘Red-flannel hash—the gen- 
uine original taste-tickling king’’; ‘‘Pea shortcake—don’t 
laugh until you have tried it’”’; ‘‘Sour-milk pie—probably 
the world’s best pie’’; “‘ Date Scotch bread—one good reason 
for Canada’s eminence’’; ‘‘ Prune cake—the best of all cakes, 
with plenty of mocha frosting.”’ 

The book is indexed and carries sixteen full-page photo- 
graphs.— Lila Hainer, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

Plate Lunches. Rochester, New York: Board of Edu- 
cation Lunchroom Department, 1946. Cloth. Pp. 112. 

Here is detailed and explicit information on all individual 
items of food which may be served as a part of the plate 
lunch for a school child. The unit costs of average servings 
of foods have been computed on the basis of prices paid 
in Rochester in January, 1946. An interesting introductory 
chapter explains the aims of the school lunchroom, the food 
needs and requirements for students, and how to plan the 
noon lunch with methods of varying the foods to make them 


concerning the status of the bill, H.R. 1943. 


Dietitians Now Have Permant Army Rank 


WE ARE sorry that a typographical error occurred in the announcement in the April JourRNAL 
This bill was sent to the Senate and passed, and on 
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attractive to the child—Clarice Gullickson, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

More Than Cooking. By Stella Standard. New York: 
Vanguard Press, Inc., 1946. Cloth. Pp. 275. Price $2.50. 

Countless cookbooks are published which are suggestive, 
reliable, and dependable, but every now and then a cook- 
book appears that offers more than reliability and depend- 
ability. -More Than Cooking is such a book. It is, in 
addition, interesting and inspirational reading. 

The author presents a complete list of recipes ‘‘from 
soup to nuts.’’ There are recipes for all of the usual dishes, 
and there are also recipes for unusual dishes not to be found 
in the average cookbook. These recipes are exact in for- 
mula, with directions simply given and easy to follow. 
Seasonings are clearly specified and different, and this 
information will be eye-opener to the cook who thinks that 
salt and pepper and perhaps a touch of onion are all that 
are needed to make a dish tasty. An added point in favor 
of these recipes is that they demonstrate that food can be 
flavorful and excellent without hours of drudgery. 

In addition to the complete list of recipes, several pages 
are devoted to seasonal menus and menus for special oc- 
casions. There are also the usual tables of measures, 
temperatures, and terms used in cookery. To quote from 
the foreword: ‘‘ You will wish to come back to this book time 
and time again for guidance, for help, and, above all else, 
for inspiration. What more could you ask of any book?’’"— 
Lila Hainer, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

Textbook of Anatomy and Physiology. 2nd Ed. By 
Catherine Parker Anthony, B.A., R.N. St. Louis: The 
C. V. Mosby Company, 1946. Cloth. Pp. 542. Price $2. 

In an effort to make this textbook more usable for nurses’ 
training courses, more material on physiology has been 
included in this new edition. This is a teaching text, not 
a reference, and has been written to aid the teacher. 
The outline surveys and vocabulary lists which charac- 
terized the first edition have been retained, and lists of 
references for each chapter have been included. 

Textbook of Biochemistry. 4th Ed. By Benjamin 
Harrow, Ph.D. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1946. Cloth. Pp. 594. Price $4.25. 

Another new edition of a recognized textbook. More or 
less extensive changes have been made in the sections 
dealing with the processing of foods; starch; the connection 
of thiamine with carbohydrate metabolism; teeth; and a 
number of other subjects. A new chapter on solutions 
which many will want to use in connection with the chapter 
on proteins has been added. Although a standard text, 
the photographic illustrations leave much to be desired. 
Some are reproduced from originals which were not plain, 
while in others the printer seems to have done a poor job of 
press work, so that the illustrations as they appear are 
somewhat blotchy and indistinct. 


April 16, President Truman signed it, thus making permanent the commissioned status of dietitians 
in the Army. This bill provides for permanent Nurse Corps in the Army and Navy, and a 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps in the Army, which will consist of a Dietitian Section, a Physical 
Therapist Section, and an Occupational Therapist Section. 

A number of persons interested in and affected by the bill attended the signing ceremony, includ- 
ing Surgeon General Norman T. Kirk and Congresswoman Margaret Chase Smith, chairman of the 
sub-committee which conducted hearings on the bill when it was before the House of Representa- 
tives. Colonel Florence A. Blanchfield, Chief, Nursing Section, Surgeon General’s office, repre- 


sented the Army nurses. 


Also present were Major Helen C. Burns and Major Emma E. Vogel, 


directors of the Dietitian Section and Physical Therapist Section, respectively. Each was given 


a pen with which the bill was signed. 
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fortified with Vitamin B, and C 
available in Orange, Lemon and Lime Flavors 


SOME SLES RN SSS SH 


12-0z. Can Makes 4 
Gallons of Beverage 


This can when packed contained 7.69 GMS. of 
VITAMIN C (Ascorbic Acid) and .0649 GMS. VITA- 
MIN B; (Thiamine Hydrochloride). 


The FINISHED BEVERAGE, made according to direc- 
tions on label, will contain 120 MGS. VITAMIN C, 
1.0 MG. of VITAMIN B, and 116.3 CALORIES, TO 
EACH 8-0Z. GLASS. 


This provides 100 and 400 per cent respectively of 
the adult minimum dally requirements for VITA- 
MINS B, and C. 


19 OUNCES of FRESH NATURAL, tree-ripened FRUIT 
JUICE was used in the making of this 12- ounce 
can of DEHYDRATED SUNWAY BEVERAGE BASE. 


FSO OS PLM KOE KOE erm neseaag 
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Sunway Beverage Base makes it possible to supply nutritious 
beverage juices at a moment’s notice in hospitals, institutions, 
etc. A beverage base that furnishes high nutritional values of citrus 
juices and of ascorbic acid and thiamine hydrochloride... at a 
minimum of expense. 


These delicious new dehydrated fruit juice flavors are developed 


by a new and exclusive process and are Easy to Prepare — just add 
water and sweeten. 


So Economical to Use—One 12-ounce can of SUNWAY BEVERAGE 
BASE makes 4-gallons of true fruit beverage, and costs only $1.50. 
Cost of 8-oz. glass of “Sunway”, including sugar is approximately 
22 cents. * 


If you have not tried SUNWAY BEVERAGE BASE, send for 
details today. 


Sunway Beverage Base has been accepted 
by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 
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Ja 


SUNWAY Fruit Products 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 











Contributed by Janette C. Carlsen, Janet E. Engebretsen, and Ethel M. Miller, 
Dietary Department, The Johns Hopkins Hospital; Lorraine G. Weng and 
Marian T. Straube, University of Chicago Clinics; Mrs. Marjorie M. McKinley, 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston; and the Journal staff. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
DIGESTIVE DISEASES 


Vol. 14, January, 1947 


* Vitamins and hormones in nutrition. III. Infection. B.F.Sieve.—p. 16. 
* Review of disturbances of fat absorption and fat digestion. M.M. Kirschen 
and B. J. Weinberg.—p 30. 


Vitamins and Hormones in Nutrition. Infection con- 
stituted the chief etiological factor in 60 per cent of a series 
of 200 cases of nutritional disorders. It made little differ- 
ence where the infection was, whether extensive or re- 
stricted in area, acute or subacute or chronic; the resultant 
toxemia interfered with or inhibited vitamin absorption and 
synthesis, and nutritional deficiencies resulted. Therapy 
should, therefore, be directed toward eradication of all in- 
fective foci and toward restoration of individual cellular 
nutritional levels. Proper diet and complete replacement 
therapy, which attempts to reestablish chemical balance of 
hormones and vitamins, will aid in restoring these levels. 

Disturbances of Fat Absorption and Fat Digestion. This 
review is limited to a discussion of the fats, their importance 
in nutrition, their digestion and absorption in the gastro- 
intestinal tract, and to the disturbances of those processes 
and their sequelae. 


CANADIAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vol. $6, January, 1947 


* Botulism in Canada, with report of a type E outbreak at Nanaimo, B.C. 
C. E. Dolman and D. E. Kerr.—p. 48. 


Botulism in Canada. Judging by the very few references 
to human botulism in Canada, the disease is rare in this 
country and has occurred much more infrequently, relative 
to population, thaninthe U.S. A total heretofore of three 
outbreaks, affecting thirty-one persons, with sixteen deaths 
seems a remarkably low incidence by comparison with 438 
outbreaks, involving 1179 cases and 772 deaths which, 
according to Meyer, were reported in the U. 8. during the 
period 1899-1945. A report was made of three fatal cases 
of botulism, involving two adults and a child of Nanaimo, 
B.C. The victims died 23, 263, and 29 hr. after eating 
salmon from a blown tin which had been processed at home 
one year previously. Although the incriminated tin was 
not saved for thorough bacteriological examination, a 
blown tin of salmon from the same batch yielded Cl. botu- 
linum type E. 


THE CANADIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


Vol. 56, February, 1947 


Effect of quinine and atabrine on gastric secretion. B.P. Babkin and D 
Karp.—p. 137. 

*A nutrition survey among school children in British Columbia and Sas- 
katchewan. L.B.Pettand F.W. Hanley —p. 187. 


A Nutrition Survey. A survey combining dietary 
studies, physical examinations, and blood analyses was 
carried out in British Columbia, and in Saskatchewan. 
Observations were made on about 1700 school children in 
the former province and 1500 in the latter. No scurvy, 
beriberi, starvation, or other marked deficiency diseases in 
acute form were encountered. However, the group of 
children showing dietary inadequacies was large. Thinness 
was the chief evidence of definite malnutrition. Definite 
evidence of past rickets was found. Anemia was present 
in more children in British Columbia than in Saskatchewan. 
Vitamin deficiencies, with the exception of riboflavin, were 
not common. Of conditions less directly related to nutri- 
tion, the most striking incidence of defects occurred in 
teeth and posture. 


CLINICAL PROCEEDINGS 
Vol. 5, July, 1946 
* Experimental diabetes. B.A. Houssay.—p. 219. 


Experimental Diabetes. Experimental work with dia- 
betes is being continued, and some of the problems with 
the practical results are outlined in this paper. It is 
technical and deals with such subjects as pancreatic dia- 
betes and insulin, hypophyseal and metahypophyseal 
diabetes, adrenal diabetogenic activity, thyroid and 
metathyroid diabetes, alloxan diabetes, and diabetes due 
to subtotal pancreatectomy. The results given are con- 
cerned with conditions necessary for the production of 
diabetes by these different methods, mechanisms involved, 
and the extent of the damage to the islet cells of the 
pancreas. 


FOOD RESEARCH 


Vol. 12, January-February, 1947 


* Evisceration of frozen, defrosted, dressed poultry. C.H. Koonz and L. P. 
Cooley.—p. 1. 

* Effect of French dressings, vinegars, and acetic acid on rate of loss of vita- 
min C in raw cabbage. M. M. Clayton and C. Goos.—p. 27. 

Nutritive value of fish from Michigan waters. J.F. Klocke, P.I. Tack, M.A. 
Ohlson, R. Nitchals, E. Leffler, and N.S. Henry.—p. 36. 

* Niacin, riboflavin, and thiamin studies on dehydrated pork loaves. M.C. 
Nymon and W. A. Gortner.—p. 77. 


Evisceration of Poultry. Poultry which is handled 
properly when eviscerated can be placed in trade channels 
free of visceral taints. Adequate methods for handling 
eviscerated, unfrozen, dressed poultry have been estab- 
lished. However, procedures are not so well defined for 
handling dressed, frozen poultry intended for subsequent 
defrosting and evisceration. Dressed birds were placed 
directly in the freezer without being chilled in the con- 
ventional manner; chilling and freezing became one con- 
tinuous process. The value of eviscerating frozen, dressed 
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Are good will POs 
and happy help worth , 
the trifling cost of 
clean dishes? 


The importance of dishwashing is out of all proportion 
to its trifling cost in relation to other institutional 
operating costs. 

Clean dishes have a morale-building effect among 


ary ; 

vag people who eat from them, and among food-serving 

an. personnel. Nurses, waitresses and employes who “eat 

in in” are more apt to be pleasant, work well, and stay 

"y) put. That pays off in better relations with the public 

in : ov 

of . and less personnel training. 

28s With dishwashing costs so low, and stakes so high, 

ite select your dishwashing compound, not for a slight 

nt difference in cost-per-pound, but for washing efficiency. 

in. its 4 . 4 : 

ve lo get spotlessly clean dishes—without increasing 

a final costs—you need Calgonite in your dishwashing 

in machines. The Calgon* it contains softens water... 
stimulates alkaline cleansing . . . eliminates scale, scum 
and the soap film that so often traps odors, unpleasant 
tastes and even germs. 

Write for literature on good dishwashing practice. 

Hh - 

th WASH MORE DISHES—CLEANER 

is 

2- - 

: | use Calgonite 

d 

le 

1- IT CONTAINS 40% CALGON 

of 

1, CALGONITE PROMOTES GOOD WILL— Even though the cost 

e of Calgonite is only a few cents a day, it reduces the hazard 
of soiled dishes slipping through to patients and staff . . . 
builds good will by giving dishes the immaculate sparkle that 
creates a favorable impression of the whole institution. 
CALGONITE HOLDS HELP — Dishes cleaned with Calgonite re- 

° duce patient and management complaints. You get clean dishes 
instead of alibis for inefficient dishwashing compounds . . . 

ts everybody is happy .. . and the help stay on the job. 
CALGONITE SLASHES HAND WORK— Properly used, Calgonite 

. eliminates hand dish-scouring . . . which leaves extra time for 
other work . . . by eliminating the soap film that makes 
scouring necessary. 

1 CALGONITE REDUCES BREAKAGE—[' very time dishes are han- 

. dled, there’s a risk of breakage. Since Calgonite cuts out 

f excessive re-washing and scouring, it reduces breakage costs 

> . . 

a to a minimum, 

P CALGONITE CLEANS THE MACHINE—When Calgonite is used, 

; the dishwashing machine practically cleans itself. Calgonite* 

| cannot remove bones and refuse, of course, but it can and 

; does eliminate and prevent formation of lime scale, scum and 

. soap film in the machine. *T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


CALGON, INC., PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


CALGONITE* for mechanical dishwashing. CALADE* for hand 
dishwashing. CALGOLAC* the sudsless cleanser for bar glassware. 
NOCA* all-purpose kitchen cleanser for hand use. 
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poultry promptly after defrosting was demonstrated. 
Birds handled in this manner proved to be of good quality. 
If the poultry was later subjected to adverse holding con- 
ditions, the rapid chilling to a low temperature tended to 
protect the quality. 

Effect of Dressings on Loss of Ascorbic Acid in Cabbage. 
Studies were made of ascorbic acid losses in individual 
cabbage salads made with French dressing and different 
kinds of vinegars. The decrease in the ascorbic acid 
content of salads made with French dressing was less than 
that in salads made with the same amount of plain vinegar. 
Explanation of this fact was the protective effect of the 
seasonings contained in the French dressing. The effect 
of the kind and acidity of vinegar (or acetic acid) was also 
shown. When the acidity of one kind of vinegar was similar 
to that of another, differences in loss of the vitamin were 
not significant. However, an increase in the acidity of a 
vinegar resulted in greater loss of ascorbic acid. The 
effect of types of utensils was another factor. Salads made 
in enameled bowls with a kitchen fork showed a greater 
decrease in ascorbic acid content than those made in glass 
bowls with a silver fork. The suggestion was made that in 
order to obtain the maximum amount of ascorbic acid from 
cabbage or other green salads made with vinegar, the dress- 
ing should be added just before eating. 

Niacin, Riboflavin, and Thiamine Studies on Pork. The 
effects of temperature, container, and incorporation of 
soya flakes on the niacin, riboflavin, and thiamine content 
of dehydrated pork loaves during storage are presented. 
Samplings were made over a period of approximately one 
year. Niacin and riboflavin were shown to be stable at 
storage temperatures up to 100° F. Neither the type of 
container nor the incorporation of soya flakes affected this 
stability. All factors affected the retention of thiamine. 
When the storage temperature was high, destruction of 
thiamine was more rapid. The meat packaged in Cello- 
phane was higher in thiamine content than meats packaged 
in other containers. The explanation lies not in a protec- 
tive effect from Cellophane or a destructive effect from 
metals, but in the moisture content of the product. A low 
moisture content promoted greater stability of thiamine. 
Extending the dehydrated pork loaf with soya flakes in- 
creased the thiamine retention twofold to threefold. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 34, February 15, 1947 
* Clinical studies of dental caries susceptibility in young diabetics. M. M. 
Cohen.—p. 239. 
* A comparison of dental caries activity in malnourished and well-nourished 
patients. A.W. Mann, S. Dreizen, T. D.Spies,and F.M. Hunt.—p. 244. 


Dental Caries in Young Diabetics. The opinion prevails 
that diabetics receiving adequate diet and insulin have a 
decreased susceptibility to caries. Though there are re- 
ports to support this belief, the observations made on a 
group of diabetics, ages six to thirty, were to the contrary. 
Not only were these diabetics as susceptible to tooth decay 
as a group of non-diabetics studied, but they showed an 
accelerated rate of decay with advancing age. The pos- 
sibility of altered salivary physiology in persons with dia- 
betes was suggested. Further observations are necessary. 

Dental Caries Activity in Malnourished and Well Nour- 
ished Patients. A review of the literature reveals that there 
are two schools of thought on the relationship of diet to 
dental caries. One belief is that a diet adequate in all 
respects is essential for reduced caries and the other that 
dietary and nutritional deficiencies of themselves do not 
increase caries activity. 

Observations made in the Nutrition Clinic of the Hill- 
man Hospital, Birmingham, Alabama, demonstrated that 
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patients showing gross evidence of B-complex deficiency 
were also relatively free from dental caries. This study 
was undertaken to see whether or not this observation could 
be supported by clinical and laboratory evidence and by 
comparison with a group of patients free from nutritional 
deficiency disease. Of the 223 patients studied, 124 showed 
evidence of nutritional deficiency disease on the basis of 
medical, hematologic, and dietary studies; 99 were free 
from evidence of these diseases. 

Dental examinations and chemical and bacteriologic 
laboratory tests for dental caries activity were performed 
on each patient. The incidence of dental caries was only 
30.5 per cent as great in the malnourished patients as in the 
well nourished group. The malnourished patients had an 
average of 2.07 tooth surfaces decayed, 1.60 teeth missing, 
and 0.96 tooth surfaces filled. The control group had an 
average of 3.21 tooth surfaces decayed, 2.23 teeth missing, 
and 9.75 tooth surfaces restored. The results seemed to 
support the observation that persons showing evidence of 
B-complex deficiency also show a lowered incidence of 
dental caries. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Vel. 188, February 8, 1947 
* Psychic factors in the development and treatment of obesity. 8S. Freed.— 
p. 369. 
* Deleterious factor in whole wheat bread. An editorial.—p. 401, 
Vol. 188, February 15, 1947 


A contribution to the study of eclampsia. IF. Whitacre, W. Loeb, and H. 
Chin.—p. 445. 


Vol. 138, March 1, 1947 
* Iodized salt and goiter. An editorial.—p. 620. 


Obesity. Statistics overwhelmingly show that over- 
weight not only results in increased death rate, but is also 
responsible for the earlier development of cardio-vascular- 
renal diseases, diabetes, and even cancer. There is little 
evidence that obesity is a glandular or metabolic disturb- 
ance. Physicians must realize and understand the great 
importance of psychologic factors in obesity. Any con- 
dition which increases the nervous or psychic tension of 
the person will tend to increase the desire to overeat. 

Treatment of obesity should involve the understanding 
of the patient from a physical as well as a psychologic point 
of view. A complete examination should be made to 
determine any organic change which might cause increased 
tension or irritability, and treatment instituted for the 
various disturbances discovered. 

A well balanced, low-caloric diet should be given. The 
use of amphetamine sulphate (benzedrine sulphate) to curb 
the appetite is of inestimable value, and the possibility of 
harm from the use of this drug is relatively insignificant. 
Thyroid therapy is of little value in most cases. Proper 
childhood training is an important factor in prevention of 
obesity. 

Whole Wheat Bread. It has been shown that mice fed 
solely on white bread were more resistant to experimental 
pheumococcic infection than were those fed exclusively on 
whole wheat bread. Presumably there may be some dele- 
terious factor present in certain crude foodstuffs. 

Iodized Salt. Legisiation is to be introduced into Con- 
gress designed to amend the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act so that table salt would be required to contain iodine 
to the equivalent of 1 part to 5,000 parts salt. It has not 
been possible to so standardize table salt without adequate 
iegislation. 

There has recently been an unsubstantiated report that 
a deficiency of iodine is not related to the causation of 
simple goiter, but the vast bulk of evidence is to the 
contrary. 
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Low on Sugar, 
time, trouble cost! 


Minted Honeydew Salad—Irresistible on 
a warm day, this Lime Jell-O flavored with 
mint may be made with any type of melon 
or cubed fruit. Great with cold meat plates, 
roast lamb, or lamb chops. 


300 quantity recipes, free! Mail the cou- 
pon at the right for the GF Quality Recipe 
Service. This service includes directions for 
the dishes on this page, as well as hundreds 
of other tested quantity recipes. New ones 
are constantly added. 


- oe ? en : 


Berry Parfait—Fine flakes of crimson Jell-O 
are folded into light cream and alternated 
with berries or cherries. Every spoonful’s 
delicious with Jell-O’s rich ‘“‘locked-in”’ 
flavor! 


Lime Chiffon Pie—This new-looking pie 
does wonders for late spring and early sum- 
mer menus. Delicate, gleaming, and tangy, 
thanks to Jell-O’s true-Lime zip. 
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Jell-O Chocolate Pudding—The favorite 
that very few new tricks can ever beat! Rich, 
homemade chocolate flavor—but a cost (in- 
cluding milk) of only about two cents a 
portion. 


Cherry Vanilla Layers—Luscious red 
cherries are pitted and layered in tall glasses 
with creamy Jell-O Vanilla Pudding. A lovely 
dessert, healthful and substantial as it is 


appealing. 


FOOD PROBLEMS ON YOUR MIND? 


Ask the GF man when he comes in. He gets around 
... knows all the latest news in the quantity food field. 


JELL-O & JELL-O PUDDINGS 


PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS 


Send for FREE quantity Recipe Service! 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
| © Please send me your free JELL-O recipes. 


e 
REE! GENERAL FOODS, INSTITUTION DEPT. ADA-57 


| D Please send me complete QUANTITY RECIPE SERVICE 


of tested recipes. 
Name 
| Institution 
| City State 
' (This offer expires December 31, 1947) 
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THE JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 167, January, 1947 
* Effect of diets on the deposition of liver lipids in partially nepbrectomized 


rats. S. Ludewig and A. Chanutin.—p. 35. 
* Citrus fruit phosphatase. B. Axelrod.—p. 57. 


Effect of Diets on the Deposition of Liver Lipids in Rats. 
Previous studies have shown that partial nephrectomy in 
rats influenced lipid metabolism. Further observations 
were made to determine what dietary factors might in- 
fluence the lipid content of the livers of these rats. The 
experimental diets contained varying amounts of protein, 
fat, corn oil, cystine, cholesterol, vitamins, and methionine 
in the presence or absence of choline. Results of this 
investigation indicated that the total lipid concentrations 
of the livers of partially nephrectomized rats were usually 
less than those of contro] animals. 

Citrus Fruit Phosphatase. In an investigation of the 
enzyme system of citrus fruits, phosphatase has been de- 
tected for the first time in oranges, lemons, and grapefruit. 
Knowledge of the quantitative distribution of the phos- 
phatase throughout the tissues of various citrus fruits is 
necessary in order to understand the carbohydrate metabo- 
lism and its relation to ripening and storage. It was ob- 
served that the behavior of citrus fruit phosphatase was 
not greatly different from that of other plant phosphatases. 


JOURNAL OF NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASE 


Vol. 105, February, 1947 


*The management of “soldier’s stomach” among combat infantrymen: 
evaluation of psychiatric and physical factors. J. A. Halsted.—p. 116. 


The Management of ‘‘Soldier’s Stomach.’”’ During the 
recent war gastrointestinal disorders made up the largest 
group of ‘‘disease’”’ cases in the overseas theater. Com- 
plaint of epigastric distress was not recognized as a neuro- 
psychiatric problem until near the end of the war. The 
patient with pyschogenic dyspepsia was a very different 
individual from the patient with peptic ulcer. His ap- 
petite was usually good, he looked well nourished and had 
not lost weight. He was very fussy about food and rarely 
felt better when given a bland diet. The patient with 
ulcer was almost invariably relieved of pain by dietary 
treatment. While 80 per cent of dyspeptic patients without 
ulcer had positive evidence of psychoneurosis, only 6 per 
cent of the ulcer patients were neurotic. Hospitalization 
for long periods of time caused these psychosomatic cases 
to become ineffective as soldiers. Observations made on 
patients with non-ulcer dyspepsia suggest that abnormalties 
of the gastric mucosa were emotionally induced. 


THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


Vol. $8, February 10, 1947 


* Copper and manganese storage in the rat, rabbit and guinea pig. E. J 
Lorenzen and 8. E. Smith.—p. 143. 

* Some physiological relationships of protein, fat, choline, methionine, cys- 
tine, nicotinic acid and tryptophane. W.D.Salmon.—p. 155 

* Amino acids in the urine of human subjects fed eggs or soy beans. B. F. 
Steele, H. E. Sauberlich, M.S. Reynolds, and C. A. Baumann.—p. 209. 

Effect of cooking and curing on lysine content of pork luncheon meat. O.H 
Wilder and H. R. Kraybill.—p. 235. 

* The influence of pteroyiglutamic acid (a member of the vitamin M group) 
on the absorption of vitamin A and carotene by patients with sprue. W. 
J. Darby, M. M. Kaser, and E. Jones.—p. 243. 


Copper and Manganese Storage in Animals. This study 
was undertaken to determine the storage of copper and 
manganese in the rat, rabbit jand guinea pig at various age 
levels. The liver was used for analyses as it is the principle 
site of storage of both magnesium and copper in the animal 
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body. In presenting the results, both the total amount 
and the concentration of these minerals were given. The 
manganese and copper content of the liver were listed in 
these two ways because the picture of storage depends 
upon the method of comparison used. 

All of the animals were born with a reserve store of cop- 
per. Both the total amount and concentration of this 
element decreased in rabbits and guinea pigs during the 
suckling period. Rats, however, showed an increase in 
total copper from birth onwards, even though the con- 
centration decreased during suckling. The amount of 
manganese in the livers of all three species was relatively 
low at birth. Though the total amount increased through- 
out life, the concentration showed little variation. 


Physiological Relationships of Protein, Fat, Amino Acids, 
and Vitamins. A review of the literature has shown that 
the growth of rats may be influenced by the addition of 
certain fats, amino acids, and vitamins to a diet low in 
casein. Therefore, a reinvestigation of the nutritive value 
of casein was undertaken. Results showed that fat, 
choline, methionine, cystine, nicotinic acid, and trypto- 
phane affected the growth of rats in various ways. The 
presence of choline and nicotinic acid increased the effi- 
ciency of protein utilization and made relatively low- 
protein diets adequate for growth. The nicotinic acid- 
sparing action of fat explained the marked growth-pro- 
moting effect of fat in the nicotinic acid-free, low-casein 
diets. Because fat decreases the need for nicotinic acid, 
it may indirectly conserve ingested tryptophane and 
increase the efficiency of protein utilization. Animals 
receiving diets high in fat required less protein for growth 
than those receiving the low-fat diets. 


Amino Acids in the Urine of Human Subjects. Differ- 
ences in the biological availability of protein from soy 
beans were studied. Diets containing soy beans at differ- 
ent stages of maturity and prepared in various ways were 
fed to four human subjects. A diet containing eggs as 
the source of protein was used for comparison. The amino 
acid content of the urine was determined microbiologically. 
The subjects remained in nitrogen equilibrium on all but 
the autoclaved soy protein diet. Fourteen of the sixteen 
amino acids determined were found in most of the specimens 
of urine analyzed. Even though the amino acid content of 
the diets varied, the amount of any one amino acid excreted 
was essentially the same, no matter whether eggs or boiled 
soy beans were fed. It was noted that ‘‘thresholds’’ for 
amino acids do exist, and they vary from one acid 
to another. The percentage excretion of the amino acids 
studied was also given. 

Absorption of Vitamin A and Carotene in Sprue Patients. 
In diseases that cause an impairment of the absorption of 
fat from the gastrointestinal tract, serum levels of carotene 
and vitamin A may be decreased. This study was made in 
order to determine whether members of the M group of 
vitamins would improve absorption of these fat-soluble 
factors. Pteroylglutamic acid was used. Observations 
made in four cases of sprue indicated that the M group of 
vitamins was an important factor in the normal physiology 
of the gastrointestinal tract. 


THE LANCET 


Vol. 262, January 4, 1947 


* Cerebral beriberi. H.E.deWardener and B. Lennox.—p. 11. 


Vol. 252, January 25, 1947 
* Residual defects after sprue. R. Drew, K. Dixon, and E. Samuel.—p. 129. 


Cerebral Beriberi. There were fifty-two cases of 
Wernicke’s encephalopathy or cerebral beriberi ina Japanese 
prisoner of war camp. Thirty of the patients recovered. 
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The Cartle Restaurant 


The Castle was built in the plush era of the late ’90’s as a 
symbol of gracious living—today it is a symbol of gracious 
eating. The excellence of its cuisine has placed it foremost 
on the list of famous New England Restaurants. 


An Efficient — Magic Chef Equipped Kitchen is the 
Heart of this Famous New England Restaurant 


Mr. Edward Tresjner, owner of The Castle, 
has this to say about Magic Chef: 


““We chose Magic Chef because of its ease of oper- 
ation and the efficiency of its many features. Par- 
ticularly the coved back top casting which 
prevents spillovers and makes cleaning easier. It’s 
designed to keep pots and pans from being 
pushed against the back splasher. The broiler 
was an important feature, too. With its Magic 
Chef high-speed radiant burners and its five- 
position shift lever which make broiling so much 
faster and easier. Our delicious food and low cost 


eS 52.548 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


For details write your nearest sales office 
NEW YORK ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ SAN FRANCISCO «+ 
CLEVELAND * ATLANTA © ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO 


of operation prove we were right in choosing 
Magic Chef.” 

Where food’s the finest, it’s cooked with gas. 
Beyond the city gas mains, Magic Chef Heavy 
Duty Equipment is available for “Pyrofax” gas in 
Eastern and Central states and for other L.P. 
(bottled and tank) gases elsewhere. 


THE TREND CONTINUES TO GAS 


YOU CAN COOK IT 
BETTER WITH 


THE GAS RANGE WITH THE FAMOUS RED WHEEL ©) 
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An early diagnosis based on anorexia, vomiting, nystagmus, 
and emotional changes was made before the onset of gross 
mental and eye changes. Early treatment with thiamine 
injections cured rapidly and completely. Acute thiamine 
deficiency appeared to be the sole cause of the syndrome. 

Residual Defects after Sprue. In this investigation the 
authors tried to find out whether radiological and bio- 
chemical abnormalities persisted in convalescent sprue 
patients. In the small series investigated, clinical and 
radiological estimations persisted for thesame length of time 
and were of equal value in assessing the degree of recovery. 
Deficiency in fat absorption was detectable only in patients 
showing little recovery. 


THE NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 236, January 2, 1947 


* The physiologic and clinical significance of plasma proteins and protein 
metabolites. J. Metcoff and F. J. Stare.—p. 26. 


Vol. 286, January 16, 1947 


* Epidemic diarrhea of the newborn in Massachusetts. A. D. Rubenstein 
and G. E. Foley.—p. 87. 


Vol. 236, January 28, 1947 
* Care of the patient before and after operation. O.H.Wangensteen.—p. 121. 


Significance of Plasma Proteins and Protein Metabolites. 
The application of newer experimental techniques to prob- 
lems of protein structure and function has abetted clinical 
understudy of plasma protein significance. This paper 
attempts to correlate some of the recent data derived from 
physiologic, biochemical, physiochemical, nutritional, 
immunologic, and clinical investigations in terms of their 
: clinical implications. 

Epidemic Diarrhea of the Newborn. During a ten-year 
survey nineteen outbreaks of epidemic diarrhea of the 
newborn were reported to the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Health. Investigation of nursing techniques and 
methods of formula preparation in nurseries where these 
outbreaks occurred revealed many inadequacies. Over- 
crowding, insufficient personnel, general use of a common 
rectal thermometer, and inadequate supervision of formula- 
making were frequently encountered. Disinfecting and 
sterilizing solutions showed heavy bacterial contamination. 
A method is presented by means of which the efficiency of 
techniques used in handling newborn infants may be 
evaluated. 

Care of the Patient Before and After Operation. The 
safe conduct of the patient through operation demands 
proper preparation of the surgeon, careful and precise 
preparation of the dissection, and evaluation of the pa- 
tient’s condition for operation. In the evaluation and 
maintenance of a proper fluid and electrolyte balance 
during the recovery period, the importance of the weighing 
scale is emphasized. Surgeons have become increasingly 
aware of the great importance of ascertaining the nutri- 
tional status of their patients prior to operation. Giving 
ascorbic acid and vitamin K in the preparation of patients 
has greatly reduced the risk of postoperative bleeding. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 


Vol. $1, January, 1947 


* Public relations. J. V.Malone.—p. 34. 

Planning better breakfasts pays better profits. J.A.Cline.—p. 39. 
* January seasonal foods. G.L. Wenzel.—p. 44. 

* Food service equipment industry.—p. 64 
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SCIENCE 


Vol. 105, January 8, 1947 
* Human aminoacid requirements. R.A. Harte and J.J. Travers.—p. 15. 


Vol. 105, January 10, 1947 
Evidence that the hemolytic anemia caused by fat and choline is not due to 
lipotropicaction. J. E. Davis.—p. 43. 
Vol. 105, January 24, 1947 
Is sterility induced in growing rats on a tryptophane-deficient diet? C. P. 

Berg and W. G. Rohse.—p. 96. 

Human Amino Acid Requirements. Calculations were 
made on the protein requirements of a 70-kg. subject for 
nitrogen balance. The four proteins considered were 
milk, soy flour, white flour, and eggs. The individual 
amino acid requirements for humans were also calculated, 
using the above-mentioned proteins. The presence of 
smaller quantities of lysine and tryptophane in white 
flour explained why more of that protein was required for 
balance than either milk or soy flour. Though the values 
recorded in this paper are to be regarded as approximate, 
they may be of use until more definite figures are obtainable. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 
Vol. 64, January, 1947 
* The nutritional significance of milk. §. Brody and D. P. Sadau.—p. 5. 


The Nutritional Significance of Milk. This article 
contains a general discussion of milk from the viewpoint 
of its evolutionary significance, chemical composition, and 
nutritional value. Special reference is made to the milk 
sugar. 


SOUTHERN MEDICAL JOURNAL 
Vol. 40, January, 1947 


* The effect of transthoracic vagus resection upon patients with peptic ulcer. 

R.C. Smith, J. M. Ruffin, and G. J. Baylin.—p. 1. 

* Farm practices influencing the incidence of multiple sclerosis. J.A. Shield. 

—p. 55. 

The Effect of Transthoracic Vagus Resection upon Peptic 
Ulcer Patients. This article contains the follow-up report 
of fifty patients with peptic ulcer who underwent trans- 
thoracic vagus resection for the treatment of peptic ulcer. 
Forty-three of the fifty patients have made a complete 
clinical recovery to date and have been able to consume a 
full and unrestricted diet without ill effect. The time 
interval has been too short to draw any conclusions as to 
the permanent or lasting value of the procedure, since the 
follow-up period averaged only ten months. 

Incidence of Multiple Sclerosis. The theory is advanced 
that the incomplete fertilization program carried on in 
Germany, England, Europe, and the U. 8. has contributed 
to the inadequate quality of the diet. Deficiency of trace 
elements and unknown factors may have contributed to 
the presence of multiple sclerosis in the occidental world. 
It was also indicated that the use of complete and natural 
manures in the Oriental world may be the factor necessary 
to produce a more adequate diet. This would explain the 
Orient’s freedom from multiple sclerosis and some of the 
other degenerative diseases. 


Public Relations. In order to develop good public 
relations, it is necessary to improve employee conditions 
and customer service and to inform the public of what has 
been done and what can be expected. Ways in which the 
restaurant Operator can bring conditions and service to a 
high level are discussed. 

Seasonal Foods. A chart giving information on the 
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It warmed their hearts in the world’s ice-box 


What would you take along to feed 
four thousand men on a mission of 
several weeks to Antarctica? 

Would you think of ice cream? 

Someone thought of it for the 
recent Byrd expedition and pro- 
vided enough ingredients to make 
ten thousand gallons. That’s a lot 
of ice cream. 

There are two very good reasons 
why ice cream went along. First of 
all, five months away from family 
and friends is a long time and ice 
cream is a welcome tie with home. 
But more important, health is vital 
to the success of a pioneering jour- 
ney and ice cream carries a wealth 
of protective food elements. 


But the really big story on ice 
cream is not its trip to the South 
Pole. Rather, it’s the story of how 
it has changed from a warm-weather 
treat to a substantial food, enjoyed 
by everyone any day in the year. 
Part of its popularity is due to efforts 
of people who work at National 
Dairy. They’ve worked in the lab- 
oratory to improve the flavor and 
quality of ice cream and make it 
more useful, more welcome wher- 
ever food is served. 

It takes imagination to create new 
products from basic foods like milk. 
Our research staff helps supply that 
imagination — and the knowledge 
to put it to practical use. 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food ... as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials ...as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 


These brands assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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buying of seasonal fruits and vegetables has been included 
in the American Restaurant Magazine for several months. 
Fresh, canned, and frozen goods are listed in close proximity 
for easy comparison. The chart gives the unit of purchase 
with the net weight, the portion size, the portion cost, a 
ten-year price range giving the lowest and highest prices 
paid on the wholesale market, and a comment column 
giving the latest information about what is abundant. 

Food Service Equipment. At the semi-annual meeting 
of the Food Service Equipment Industry, Inc., manufac- 
turers of food equipment were urged to give speciai 
attention to sanitation and cleanliness in designing their 
products. They were asked to construct equipment for 
easy cleaning and inspection. Emphasis was placed upon 
the elimination of open seams, dead ends, and square and 
right-angle joints which are difficult to clean and are breed- 
ing places for bacteria. 


BETTER FOOD 


Vol. 52, January, 1947 
* Today’s food facts.—p. 6. 
Yeast as a food source of thiamine. H.T. Parsons.—p. 18. 
* The Calcinator—new waste disposal unit.—p. 19. 
* The Oslo breakfast plan.—p. 22. 
Pepper . . pepper . . Who's got the pepper?—p. 24. 
Pacific salmon. K. L. Osterhaug.—p. 26. 
The American date.—p. 28. 
* A new method for serving tea.—p. 32. 
* Temperature makes a difference.—p. 34. 
Cooking with radar.—p. 42. 
* Anexperiment in self-help. L. Kaplan.—p. 44. 
We want variety and plenty toeat M.C.Behr.—p. 46. 
Give them a hot lunch.—p. 50. 
What is this thing called cheese?—p. 52. 
Vol. 52, February, 1947 
* Food facts.—p. 6. 
* Group feeding. C.A. Kaiser.—p. 9. 
* Science shorts.—p. 16. 
* School lunches by the million in New York City. K.C.Wisely.—p. 20. 
Making the perfect pie crust.—p. 31. 
* How we use our test kitchens. A.B. Kline.—p. 34 
Glass cookware.—p. 40. 
* Taste testing panels and consumer groups —p. 46. 


Food Facts. Prodded by nutritionists, the Food and 
Drug Administration is seeking to have processors enrich 
corn meal. Milling interests are opposed to this, saying 
it will retard competitive improvement of products. The 
mineral and vitamin content of degerminated meal is lower 
than that of government-standardized, enriched flour and 
bread. Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson 
stated that ‘‘families in the $5000-and-more income class eat 
somewhat more than twice as many pounds of food per 
person as families in the under-$500 level, and they spend 
about six times as much per meal per person. As the income 
of urban families ris¢és from the below-$500 class to the 
$1,500-$2,000 class, consumption of tomatoes and citrus 
fruit increases four times, and at this point, consumption 
is considered almost adequate. With this same monetary 
increase, vegetable and fruit consumption doubles and is 
considered adequate. Consumption of milk also doubles, 
but is about half that needed. In the $5,000-and-over 
class, consumption of milk and leafy green and yellow vege- 
table is about three fourths adequate. 

The Calcinator. Description was given of a small com- 
pact unit that consumes garbage and other waste by first 
drying, then slowly burning the dehydrated refuse. The 
Calcinator has a continuous input of only 1500 B.T.U. per 
hour and 98 per cent of all heat utilized in waste disposal 
is provided by the material being consumed. The unit is 
always in operation, but it is best to deposit refuse in small 
amounts. The capacity is 1.3 bu. or approximately 60 Ib. 
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Time required for disposal is from 5 min. to 24 hr., de- 
pending upon the quantity and moisture content of refuse. 
Smoke and odor vapors go up the flue while a fine ash collects 
in a drawer at the bottom of the unit. The units are easily 
installed and are finished in white enamel or baked alu- 
minum. 

The Oslo Breakfast. Oslo, Norway, authorities say that 
breakfast is the most important meal to be served at school 
during the day. Without breakfast many children would 
go 18 hr. on little, if any, food. Before morning classes, 
the children sit down to a simple but nutritious meal. 
Thirteen thousand children in Oslo grade schools, approxi- 
mately 97 per cent of all the pupils, eat this free breakfast 
each morning. Before the war less than one third of the 
pupils partook of the “Oslo Breakfast.’’ The ultimate 
goal is that high standards of nutrition prevail at every 
meal of the day. 

A New Method for Serving Tea. A new method of tea 
brewing has been developed. Greatly facilitating large 
quantity tea service, the preparation of a tea concentrate 
is said to give good results on both hot and iced teas. 
Instructions for preparing the concentrate are included in 
the article. 

Temperature Makes a Difference. Kitchen thermom- 
eters rule out guesswork, simplify cooking, and help to 
insure uniformity of finished products. Descriptions are 
given of deep fat, candy, meat, and oven thermometers. 

An Experiment in Self-Help. In New York City’s 
Lower East Side, the Henry Street Settlement has recently 
established a new division in its Home Planning Workshops. 
This food and nutrition educational program is under the 
direction of Karin Peterfy. Classes are adjusted to the 
needs of the people and are flexible. The lesson plan for 
adult classes is described. Cooking and nutrition classes 
combined, are held for boys and girls between the ages of 
eight and fourteen. In addition to being a nutrition 
education center, the Home Planning Laboratory and its 
students provide a training center for student teachers from 
the nutrition departments of the New York colleges. 

Food Facts. An extremely sensitive microfluorometer is 
being used in an attempt to gauge the nutritional status of 
New York City’s school children. The Public Health 
Research Institute of New York City feels that this latest 
survey will indicate steps that must be taken to safeguard 
the health of the city’s school population. The survey is 
being conducted in collaboration with the Department of 
Health and the Board of Education. ...Poor synthetic 
black pepper made of corn starch, salt, and ground cotton- 
seed hulls, spiked with a dash of oil of pepper, is now being 
sold in this country. Normal consumption of pepper in 
this country before the war was 15,000 tons a year, and now 
there are only 585 tons in the entire country. Supplies 
are very slowly increasing. . . .A simple-to-make, prepared 
apple pie mix, has been developed which includes in one 
package a pie crust mix, sliced apples dried by a special 
process, and spices....Dr. Israel Weinstein, New York 
City’s health commissioner, announced recently that the 
use of saccharine for sugar is not harmful. Too great a 
quantity of saccharine for sweetening purposes produces 
extreme bitterness. It offers no food value. ...A shock- 
resistant, mar-proof, and warp-proof tray has been devel- 
oped which discourages dirt, washes easily, and will not 
stain or retain food odors. It makes no metallic clatter and 
has finger holds. It is insulated so that hot and cold por- 
tions may be served on the same tray. .. .A new method of 
removing potato skins involves immersing the previously 
washed and drained potatoes in a solution containing 5 to 
10 per cent sodium hydroxide and sufficient sodium chloride 
to raise the boiling point to 225°F. After the potatoes have 
been fed through an immersion tank, the excess caustic is 
drained off, and the skins are removed by vigorous washing 
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with streams of cold water or by churning in a continuous 
rotary washer. It is important that the temperature 
during the bath be maintained in excess of 220°F. 

Science Shorts. Due to fat separation, a product which 
appeared to have curdled often resulted when white sauces 
were made with homogenized milk. Beating the curdled 
sauce with a rotary beater, however, produced a sauce 
smoother and superior in flavor to one made with unhomo- 
genized milk. Although the cooking time for baked cus- 
tards made with homogenized milk was for 15 to 20 min. 
longer than for those made with unhomogenized milk, the 
former custards were firmer and less syneresis occurred. . . . 
Although dried eggs are a good source of protein, the total 
egg, both yolk and white, are notably low in calcium, Be- 
cause of the low calcium in our diets, it is noteworthy to an- 
nounce the success of experiments made by adding ground 
egg shell of a very fine nature. .. . As a direct result of loss 
of water through the sprouts during storage, several million 
bushels of potatoes are lost each year. It is almost impossi- 
ble to maintain them throughout the entire storage season 
at a temperature under 40°F. at which little, if any, sprout 
growth would occur. A chemical was devised that would 
retard sprout growth in temperatures exceeding 40°F. The 
chemical is applied in any of several forms: (a) shredded or 
confetti paper that has been soaked in or sprayed with the 
chemical; (b) inert dusts, such as tale or walnut-shell flour, 
with which the chemical has been thoroughly mixed; (c) 
atomized through a paint spray gun onto the potatoes; or 
(d) applied to the potatoes as they are placed in the bin as 
an aerosol with methyl] chloride. 

School Lunches in New York City. About half of the 
1400 New York City schools, enrolling a total of over a 
million boys and girls, participate in the National School 
Lunch Program. In 1907, the late George H. Chatfield 
established the first elementary school lunchroom in the 
city. Later, as Director of the Bureau of Attendance, he 
recognized that many delinquency problems could be 
solved through adequate child nutrition. Thus he under- 
took the task of setting up a school lunch service in New 
York City. Mr. Chatfield’s support was given both in 
directing increased emphasis on educational aspects of the 
program in the New York City Schools and in organizing 
the campaign leading to the passage of the National School 
Lunch Act. Since 1945, the program has gradually been 
unified and is now administered by an overall director, 
Harvey K. Allen. 

Lunches for the elementary schools must ‘‘pack’’ well, 
for a fleet of thirty-two trucks tranports the food as far 
distant as 35 mi. from the Central Kitchen in Long Island 
City. Hot lunches are sent only to schools where equip- 
ment has been installed for sanitizing eating utensils and 
reheating food. Schools where this installation is not 
possible receive cold lunches. This Central Kitchen is the 
largest school kitchen in the world and has sustained un- 
interrupted operations for the past eleven years. 

About half of the total daily average of 47,258 lunches 
served in public schools are served free of charge. Paid 
lunches are served below cost because of the federal sub- 
sidy of 9 cents each for Type A nutritionally complete 
lunch and 2 cents each for Type C lunch of 3 pt. of milk. 
Teachers assigned by the principal supervise discipline 
and table manners in school lunchrooms. Eighty-four of 
the Catholic parochial schools receive lunches from the 
same Central Kitchen which serves the public schools. At 
present all of the Jewish parochial schools in New York 
City which are enrolled in the National School Lunch 
Program serve lunches which are prepared on the premises 
of the school. A second article will carry an account of 
the lunch programs in junior and senior high schools. 

How We Use Our Test Kitchens. At General Foods the 
test kitchen is the center of activity for the Consumer 
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Service Department. The company’s products go out 
equipped with the best information and directions for 
their successful use, for the final test of a product lies in 
the hands of the user. When a new product is chosen to 
be developed for some division of the company, it is pro- 
moted by the product representative of that. division. 
This article describes how work on a new product is guided 
and what factors must be considered before it is presented 
to the public. 

Taste Testing Panels and Consumer Groups. Today, 
three types of testing are used to find out what the consumer 
wants in flavor: (a) tests carried out on large numbers of 
actual consumers; (b) tests made with the help of small 
selected panels which are assumed to represent the con- 
sumer tastes; and (c) tests made by trained tasters to 
determine whether the flavor of the product comes up to 
predetermined standards. The most direct method is the 
first one, for the consumer himself is the ultimate authority 
on what he likes and dislikes. However, the results of such 
tests are most difficult to evaluate, and the method involves 
a great deal of time, trouble, and expense. Many manu- 
facturers prefer to do their testing by means of a small 
taste-test panel. Members of such a panel are paid for 
their services in some way and are, therefore, more inter- 
ested and more careful. The panel is assumed to represent 
the market as a whole, to be unprejudiced in its judgments, 
and to give the independent judgment of each individual. 
The third type of flavor testing, commonly called scoring, 
makes use of a professional group of tasters whose dis- 
criminating palates make it possible for them to duplicate 
their judgments. Professional scorers are carefully in- 
structed and must score according to specific rules. While 
any food may be submitted to consumer testing, only foods 
for which rigid flavor standards have been set can be tested 
by professional tasters. Much more research is needed 
before consumer flavor testing comes into widespread use. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 61, February, 1947 
* Niceties in quantity food preparation. A. Easton.—p. 52. 


Niceties in Food Preparation. There are many ways in 
which food can be made more attractive. Ways of improv- 
ing soups were discussed. Soup bases, canned and dehy- 
drated soups have their place in many kitchens. Herbs, 
such as marjoram, basil, rosemary, fennel, tarragon, and 
chervil, can be added for flavor. Certain soups must be 
accompanied by definite accessories, for example, croutons 
with split pea soup, hard crusted rolls with onion soup au 
gratin, Italian bread sticks with minestrone, pilot: crackers 
with clam chowder, and melba toast with cream of mush- 
room soup. Garnishes which add variety include thin 
lemon slices, minced watercress or parsley, thin avocado 
slices, or finely cut onion tops on a clear soup like con- 
sommé; sliced stuffed olives or grated egg yolk on top of 
jellied consommé; and sliced frankfurters or sliced cooked 
sausages or bacon on thick soups. A relish tray served with 
the soup course adds zest to the meal. Several quantity 
soup recipes were also given. 


RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 
* Modern sound prevention methods. J. Callahan.—p. 44. 


Sound Prevention. Noise is disturbing to guests trying 
to talk and eat, and it cuts down employee efficiency. De- 
flected sound may be affected by the shape of the room or the 
type of floor material, but the greatest amount of deflected 
sound comes from ceilings. Demountable acoustical units 
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may be applied to a ceilingin ashort time. Good acoustical 
materials absorb from 701 »75 per cent of noise the first time 
it hits the treated surfa:. For kitchen ceilings, special 
acoustical units have bee: designed to resist deterioration 
from rapid temperature and humidity changes. 


WHAT’S NEW IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 11, December, 1946 


The nutrition of toddlers. L.S.Coover.—p. 42. 

Better nutrition—a healthier nation. D.E Shank.—p. 57. 

The food dealer’s expenses and profit. C.W. Dipman.—p. 64. 

* Kitchen utensils related to home management. L. Leslie.—p. 76. 
* Utensils suited tothe purpose. L. Leslie.—p. 78. 

* Cutlery and special kitchen tools. L. Leslie.—p. 80. 

* Food handlers go back toschool. L.T.Tiefel.—p. 111 

Meat cookery. —p. 115. 


Vol. 11, January, 1947 


*Dr. Mattie Pattison—her career in home economics education. I.8. Willson. 
—p. 23. 

Food for the world today and tomorrow.—p. 57. 

*Experimental approach to food preparation.—p. 58. 

*The exhibit—a means of linking classroom and home. E. A. Wood.—p. 
60. 

*Use of recipes in school lunch programs. M. M. Morris.—p. 147. 

*Menu planning for the school lunchroom. D. Bilger.—p. 148. 


Vol. 11, February, 1947 
Business careers in home economics. I. 8, Willson.—p. 31. 
* Teaching nutrition to school children. L.S.Coover.—p. 46. 
* Better nutrition for all peoples. M.W. Farrell.—p. 48. 
Gas ranges.—p. 76. 
* Lunchroom employees like tolearn. H.Tweedale.—p. 147. 
* Successful methods of promoting selecticn of proper foods by students. 
W.S&. Pendergast.—p. 148. 
Foods in the news.—p. 188. 


Utensils. The entire equipment section is devoted to a 
discussion of kitchen utensils. A description is given of the 
manufacture, properties, and care of the materials from 
which utensils are made. Aluminum, glass, copper, stain- 
less steel, enamel ware, cast iron, tin, pottery or earthen- 
ware, and paper are described. Pointers are given for the 
selection and care of all types of utensils—pressure sauce- 
pans, steam pressure canners, pots and pans and other mis- 
cellaneous utensils, cutlery, and special kitchen tools. 

Food Handlers Return to School. A new program 
designed to promote sanitary handling of foods and drinks 
is being fostered by the U. 8S. Public Health Service, which 
has prepared an Outline of Food Handlers’ Training Course. 
It includes six lesson plans on bacteriology, communicable 
diseases, medical zoology, sanitization of eating utensils, 
food handling, and personal hygiene. A. W. Fuchs in his 
Sanitary Measures Hold Restaurant Customers lists and 
describes educational materials which have been developed 
on restaurant sanitation by the U.S. Public Health Service. 

A Career in Home Economics Education. The career of 
Dr. Mattie Pattison, associate professor of home economics, 
Iowa State College, proves that home economics is gaining 
an increasingly larger part in our total educational program. 
She has an enthusiasm for teaching, a sympathetic under- 
standing of teachers’ problems, and an earnest desire to 
help solve them. Dr. Pattison recommends that a super- 
vising home economics teacher should have a master’s 
degree with special study of curriculum, evaluation, and 
supervision. On the basis of her own experience, she 
believes that an interest in stimulating the growth of other 
people and watching their development brings the greatest 
satisfaction in teaching. 

Experimental Approach to Food Preparation. Some 
simplified experiments in the science of food preparation 
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and cookery may be tried in high school classes. No 
detailed work in food research can be done, but it is excel- 
lent to show the students that recommended cooking prac- 
tices do have a scientific background. New methods may 
be compared with old procedures in relation to conservation 
of nutritive value, palatability of the product, ease of 
preparation, and time required. This experimental ap- 
proach will arouse the students’ curiosity as to why a 
product containing the same ingredients as another will be 
entirely different. Any of these experiments should be 
clear in purpose, simple to do, require little or no special 
equipment, and show marked differences in the results. 
As an experiment, there can be only one variable in the 
total procedure at any one time. Accuracy in measure- 
ments is a must in the experiments. Careful observation 
and analysis of results will make students more aware of 
possible differences and reasons for them. 

The Exhibit—Teaching Aid. Students will learn with- 
out conscious effort and their interest will be stimulated in 
their classroom work if an occasional exhibit is included in 
the teaching plan. First, the students should decide what 
phase of their foods work they would like to present, and 
then they should learn the factors entering into the success 
of an exhibit so they can plan accordingly. A good exhibit is 
simple, tells its story clearly, and is built around one 
central theme rather than several small ones. A wide va- 
riety of exhibits are possible in the food and nutrition 
classes. The exhibits should be attractive and foods used 
should remain fresh in appearance throughout the exhibit 
time. Exactness of information is a prime necessity, but 
as few words of explanation as possible should be written. 
Many times the students preparing the exhibit will present 
it for another class to study or as part of a reception for 
parents. 

Use of Recipes in School Lunch Programs. The use of 
standardized recipes in the kitchen is a necessity if the food 
is to live up to the carefully planned, well-balanced menus. 
To establish this goal of consistently good food, basic 
recipes must be supplied for the cook, the terms used must 
be discussed with her, and regular conferences should take 
place so that the cook and the manager will be in agreement 
on procedures. Student dislikes may occur because of 
variations in the same product from time to time. Measure- 
ments of quantities done by eye alone may cause food to 
be wasted. Uniform size servings will reduce waste and 
insure that each child gets his share of the meal’s nutrients. 
Tested recipes also aid in doing a better job of marketing. 
The recipes should be clearly typed and protected by some 
transparent covering to keep them clean. They should be 
filed in order in a durable box when not in use. 

School Lunchroom Menu Planning. Several do’s and 
don’t’s are listed in the basic principles of menu planning. 
Do’s are: (a) Put the need of the child first—serve an ade- 
quate meal at minimum cost. (b) Serve as attractive a 
plate as possible. (c) Offer variety in food, flavor, color, 
shape, and texture. (d) Introduce new foods gradually. 
Don’t’s are: (a) Avoid too much of one type of foodstuff in 
ameal. (b) Avoid the same food prepared in different ways. 
(c) Don’t use the same food at too frequent intervals. (d) 
Avoid menus which recur on the same day of the week. 
(e) Don’t plan more baked food than oven space can accom- 
modate. (f) Avoid foods that are very highly spiced. 
Make the counter look attractive by the inclusion of colorful 
foods carefully arranged. A wide variety of simple 
garnishes, preferably edible, can be used very effectively in 
many ways. Three’ weeks’ menus are listed for a high 
school cafeteria feeding about 350 people. 

Teaching Nutrition to School Children. The home 
economics teacher should be instrumental in helping chil- 
dren improve their diets. Studies have shown that food not 
only affects growth, but also learning ability and disposi- 
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tion. If the children can be made aware of the effects of 
dietary adequacy, more attention will be paid to good nutri- 
tion, 

The subject matter to use in teaching nutrition to chil- 
dren was discussed. Ways to emphasize the adequacy of a 
meal were pointed out, and the use of the Basic Seven food 
chart was stressed. 

Better Nutrition. Dr. Hazel Stiebeling, chief, Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, has been represent - 
ing the U.S. at major international food conferences since 
1936, as well as showing Mr. and Mrs. America the best way 
to distribute the family food dollar. She has planned emer- 
gency diets to prevent starvation and ward off disease in the 
U. S. during periods of emergency. Four Diets at Four 
Levels of Nutritive Content and Cost was published in 1933 
after two years of intensive study of foods, nutrition, 
economic demands, and production. In 1935-36 she 
gathered statistics on food eaten by the American people 
and interpreted these facts in Are We Well Fed? The first 
technical publications have been rewritten into simple 
terms, as in Food for Two which was published in 1945. 
Food for the Family with Young Children is at press 
now. Dr. Stiebeling has greatly aided the Department of 
Agriculture in developing the School Lunch Program. She 
has also greatly influenced the privately financed industrial 
feeding plan started during the war, which serves industrial 
workers and provides a market for agricultural products. 
She hopes to see courses in nutrition and child care offered 
in every college and hopes that physicians and mothers will 
recognize the importance of a good diet. 
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Lunchroom Employees Like to Learn. Employees often 
need to learn and also enjoy learning the techniques of 
quantity food preparation and service. Detroit hag 
planned group meetings of 150 to 200 people for all the lunch- 
room employees. Topics discussed are: sanitation with 
consideration of the importance and knowledge of bacteria 
and sanitation procedures; nutrition as related to the in- 
dividual and foods supplying various nutrients; history of 
the school lunch program, considering the beginning, ex- 
pansion, present permanent act, and the future of the pro- 
gram. 

Promoting Selection of Proper Foods by Students. The 
school lunchroom manager who is working alone without 
help from the school must first sell the food to the eye, then 
to the palate of the students. She must plan menus and 
arrange combinations at a price that will attract students. 
Suggestions are given for arousing the interest and coopera- 
tion of the students and faculty. To develop and reach the 
desired goals: (a) Teachers should be well equipped to teach 
nutrition. (b) Any possible reorganization to integrate 
health education, nutrition, and the school lunch program 
into one educational activity should be furthered. (c) 
Work shops should be provided for untrained managers and 
cooks to acquire practical experiences in food preparation 
and record keeping. (d) Trained personnel need to be 
attracted to the field by making it financially attractive. 
(e) Support should be obtained for the revision of class 
room schedules, such as a staggered lunch hour. (f) A good 
community educational program for the parents and chil- 
dren is needed. 


New Appointments, Veterans Administration 


The following hospital appointments of dietitians (not previously 
announced) have been made by the Veterans Administration. 


Name 
Irene J. Zurawinski 


Ann Clooney 
Jeannette Frankel 
Clara M. Palan 
Louise C. Zambrano 


Annibelle Brown 
Natalie J. Lerner 
Mary J. Pfeffer 


Dora Ashley 
Orlena Case 
Sara E. Smithson 


Grace Kind 


Marie Averill 
Mary J. Bell 
Ruth Bonfield 
Dorothy Moore 
Nelda Pearson 
Harriet Schnitger 
Florence Schroch 
Marjorie Skinner 
Martha Trulson 
Rita Vasek 
Rosemary Zeller 


Mary Bowman 
Thelma M. Cox 
Mildred Leslie 


Katharine Goepfert 
Florence Martin 
Betty A. Weber 


Position 
Branch No.1 
Staff Dietitian 
Branch No. 2 
Staff Dietitian 
Head Dietitian 
Chief Dietitian 
Head Dietitian 
Branch No. 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Branch No. 4 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Branch No. 6 
Staff Dietitian 
Branch No.7 
Asst. Chief Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Head Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Asst. Chief Dietitian 
Head Dietitian 
Head Dietitian 
Clinic Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Branch No 8 
Staff Dietitian 
Clinic Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Branch No. 12 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 


Location 


Framingham, Mass 


Bath, N. Y. 

Manhattan Beach, N. Y. 
Castle Point, N. Y. 
Bath, N. Y. 


Aspinwall, Pa. 
Lyons, N. J. 
Lyons, N. J. 


Oteen, N. Car. 
Martinsburg, W, Va. 
Oteen, N. Car, 


Chillicothe, Ohio 


Downey, Ill. 
Hines, Til, 
Hines, Tl, 
Danville, Ill, 
Hines, Ill, 
Wood, Wis. 
Tomah, Wis, 
Hines, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Downey, Ill. 
Ft. Benjamin Harrison, Ind, 


Jackson, Miss. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Temple, Tex. 


Los Angeles, Calif, 
Los Angeles, Calif, 
Van Nuys, Calif 
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Act | 


(Watch for Acts II 
and III in later 
issues) 


Since 1918 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, bas been devoted 
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Its manufacture... 


Tila a 


Butter! Ah-h! The golden crowning touch to so many dishes. And it’s a 


food of such universal importance that it must be produced in millions 


of pounds daily, Most of us accept it as a matter of course 


with only the faintest knowledge of the steps necessary to produce 


it or the extreme care in protecting its natural, wholesome goodness. 


Scene 1: 4-legged factories. We al! know 
butter is made from cream, the natural 
fat of milk which is supplied by the dairy 
cow. The present day cow is a highly per- 
fected, improved ‘milk factory”’ result- 
ing from years of improved breeding, 
care, protection and scientific perfection. 


Scene 2: Ever so carefully! Cream separa- 
tors rapidly take off the cream which is 
shipped in large cans to modern, clean 
creameries, where it is weighed, tested 
for butterfat, graded for flavor and made 
ready for pasteurization. Efficient, sani- 
tary machines guard quality throughout 
all operations. 


Scene 3: Hot and cold running cream. 
After proper pre-warming the cream is 
quickly pasteurized, using the most mod- 
ern, ingenious automatic machines, to 
safeguard health and to maintain fine 
natural quality. After pasteurizing, the 
cream is cooled . . . for the churn. 


111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


to nutritional research and to education in the use of dairy products. 


Scene 4: So This is butter! From the cool- 
ing vats the cream is pumped through 
glass lined pipes into efficient barrel-like 
revolving churns. Paddles inside turn 
and help to churn the cream into little 
yellow butter balls. Then the buttermilk 
is drained, the butter is washed and the 
salt worked into it. 


Scene 5: Round or square, it’s always 
good! The butter is sent in parchment 
paper-lined tubs and boxes to harden in 
the refrigerator (some goes to market 
direct) .. . after which it passes through 
automatic cutting and packaging ma- 
chines, emerging as prints, rolls and 
quarters ready for the consumer. 


Scene 6: It’s a science! Throughout this 
entire process constant laboratory testing 
safeguards butter’s freshness and natural 
goodness. A machine is now being de- 
veloped which performs a// the processes 
of pasteurizing, churning, tempering, 
cutting and packaging in a continuous 
operation. Butter making today is in- 
deed a controlled scientific achievement. 


For Further Study See: 


1. “Fundamentals of Dairy Science,” 2nd Ed., by asso- 
ciates of Rogers, Reinhold Publishing Corp. 


2. ‘“Milk & Milk Products,’’ by Eckles, Combs and 
Macy, 3rd Ed., N. Y., McGraw Hill Book Co. 


3. ““Butter—Its Production, Manufacture, Food Value’”’ 
and “Butter Whys.’’ Write for your sample copy— 
National Dairy Council, Dept. ADA 547, 111 N. Canal 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 








National Restaurant Association Convention. The 28th 
Annual Convention and Exposition of the National Res- 
taurant Association, held in Chicago, March 25 to 28, at the 
Stevens Hotel offered much of interest to dietitians. 

Walter F. Clark, Seattle, president of the National Res- 
taurant Association, in his keynote address, pointed out 
that the abnormal spending boom is over and that 1947 will 
be a ‘‘year of decision”’ in the restaurant industry. He sug- 
gested that a formula for marking up prices over cost is 
direly needed, that labor should be utilized more efficiently 
to lower labor costs, and that food percentage costs should 
be kept in line even though prices must be ra’sed. 

One session of the convention was devoted to legislative 
problems of the restaurant business, at which time George 
R. LeSauvage, New York City restaurateur, proposed a 
four-point legislative program for the National Restaurant 
Association. His points were that (a) the closed shop be 
abolished; (b) unions be made responsible for carrying out 
existing contracts arrived at by collective bargaining; (c) 
employers be given the privilege of discussing union matters 
with their employees; and (d) the secondary boycott be 
declared unlawful. Other speakers on the legislative pro- 
gram included John O. Sabatos, New York; Donald F. 
Kiesau, Chicago; Robroy Price, Oklahoma City; Armin 
Kussworm, attorney of the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion; and Robert J. Wilson, Washington. 

Personnel administration received much attention at the 
convention, with a number of well-known speakers on the 
program. 

Vernon C. Johnson of Greenfield’s Restaurants, Detroit, 
spoke on personnel selection methods. He said that job 
analysis is important in the selection of employees, for 
duties must be known before wise selection of an employee 
is possible. The employment interview is for the purpose 
of obtaining and giving information, and, in addition, for 
making a friend. There are pitfalls or weaknesses of the 
interview, namely that it may become merely talk, with the 
interviewer talking too much. There is also the element of 
personal bias on the part of the interviewer. However, 
through the interview, information may be obtained about 
the work experience, training, and personal history of the 
applicant. Aptitude tests are helpful tools in hiring, but 
are not a panacea to the problem of obtaining desirable 
employees. Although the information which may be ob- 
tained in this way may be helpful, it must be remembered 
that experience, training, and attitudes count, too. 
Another company’s tests should not be adopted wholesale, 
for they may not apply to a different situation. Only 
trained persons should administer and interpret the results 
of aptitude tests. 

Orpha Mae Thomas, assistant professor, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, spoke on ‘‘ Proper Flow of Work 
Streamlines the Job,’’ and explained that the proper selec- 
tion and placement of equipment in the kitchen will make 
possible the efficient use of personnel. This may be 
achieved through time and motion studies of the work in the 
kitchen. Such studies may be made aecording to the prin- 
cipal processes through which food goes in preparation or 
according to the principal ingredients. A record of every 


place any piece of food goes, where it stays, quantities used, 
sizes of machines, and the times they are used are all vital 
bits of information needed for such studies. When this has 
been done, the best “‘ flow’’—or arrangement of equipment to 
obtain the most effective use of employees—may be deter- 
mined. 

Following Mrs. Thomas, Augusta H. Clawson, director, 
Training and Employee Services, Government Services, 
Inc., Washington, spoke on setting up an employee training 
program, based upon job breakdowns. She demonstrated 
how job breakdowns may be made and pointed out the im- 
portance of training from the level of top management down 
to the hourly workers and the necessity of first teaching 
supervisors how jobs should be done before they can teach 
operating employees. 

Lionel W. Thatcher, The Hot Shoppes, Washington, 
D.C., covered the topic of job evaluation in restaurant opera- 
tion. In order to eliminate inequities in wage scales and to 
establish consistent wage rates and a merit rating system, 
job analyses for all jobs are needed first, he stated. Job 
descriptions and titles are often misleading and should be 
made to conform to a standard pattern. After job analyses 
have been made, then job evaluation is possible—that is, 
the determination of duties and responsibilities—and vari- 
ous positions may be classified or rated. In small establish- 
ments a simple job comparison or ranking system is 
possible; for the large-scale operator, a point system may be 
needed. A system of job analysis and job evaluation has 
many advantages for the restaurant operator, namely: (a) 
Employee satisfaction may be promoted because workers 
realize that a fair personnel policy exists in the organization 
where they work. (b) Qualifications an employee lacks for 
aspecific job may become training objectives. (c) A higher 
type of employee may be attracted, particularly in respect 
to those people who might want to make a career in the 
restaurant field. (d) Upgrading of employees—that is, 
promotion from within the organization—is more easily 
established. (e) Complete job standardization throughout 
the whole organization will eliminate confusion. (f) In- 
equities between jobs are eliminated. (g) Explanations 
are available to employees with grievances. 

Following Mr. Thatcher, Dr. Charles A. Rovetta, direc- 
tor of the restaurant administration program at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, spoke on ‘‘More Productive Workers 
Through Education.”’ 

A special sectional meeting for women in industrial food 
service also stressed personnel problems. At this meeting, 
Alberta M. Macfarlane discussed tax-supported training 
programs available to restaurants; Augusta H. Clawson 
spoke on ‘Supervision Simplified Through Modern 
Methodg’’; and Dorothy Ronto, director of food service, 
Eastman Kodak Company, showed colored slide films on 
salad making and the operations in the dishroom. These 
films are used at Eastman for training employees. 

Highlight of the convention was an afternoon demonstra- 
tion meeting, arranged by Colonel Paul P. Logan, director 
of food research, National Restaurant Agsociation. At 
this session George C. Carlin, bakery specialist of Swift 
and Company, demonstrated the baking of frozen dough 
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Director of Kellogg's 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


THINK dietitians have a lot of 
] curiosity. They deal in facts so 
it’s natural for them to be interested 
in more facts. 


We at Kellogg’s are that way, too. 
As long as I’ve known the Kellogg 
Company—and that’s been nearly 
twenty-five years—it has made a 
policy of asking questions. And get- 
ting answers! 


We know the pedigree of every 
bushel of grain that comes to our 
mills. We know what happens to the 
internal chemistry of each cereal, 
step by step, as it passes through our 
great processing plant. We even know 
what happens to our cereals after 
they get inside of people! 


ALL ABOUT ALL-BRAN 
The Kellogg Company has_ been 


especially inquisitive about All-Bran. 
Most people eat a bran product for a 
purpose over and above nutrition— 
laxation. This puts a big respon- 
sibility on the manufacturer. For 
many years the Kellogg Company 
has been studying how All-Bran 
works; in what circumstances; with 
what degree of success. 


IN THE ADA JOURNAL 
FOR APRIL, 1942 


If you have this issue in your library, 
turn to the article entitled, “‘Effect 
of Long-Continued Consumption of 
Bran by Normal Men.” This and 
subsequent research at other large 
universities have been supported by 
grants from the Kellogg Company. 
The bran used was All-Bran. 


If you are a person who likes facts 
and figures, we will gladly send you 
reprints of this article and others 
reporting on Kellogg research. 


Ce 


ey er. 


KELLOGG'’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES - PEP 


RAISIN BRAN FLAKES - 


ALL-BRAN + SHREDDED WHEAT - 


40% BRAN FLAKES 
KRUMBLES 
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The results of all this research have 
clarified the way All-Bran operates. 
It is of definite laxative value in cases 
of constipation due to low-bulk diet. 
This work has disclosed no evidence 
that All-Bran per se causes laxation 
by mechanical irritation of the colon. 


TASTY BRAN MUFFIN RECIPES 
ON REQUEST 


All-Bran may be eaten in muffins, 
cookies, bread, or candy—and the 
laxative value is the same as an equal 
amount eaten as a cereal. 


You'll find excellent small-quantity 
recipes for All-Bran muffins right on 
the package. If you wish, we will 
send you large-quantity All-Bran 
muffin recipes for use in hospital and 
lunchroom kitchens. 


Mary I. Barber, virector 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


TaN 


ae 
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products. Frozen baking powder biscuits, layer cake, 
muffins, and apple pies were baked before a large audience. 
Mr. Carlin stated that in preparing dough for cakes to be 
frozen and then baked without thawing, better results are 
ébtained if a formula rich in fat is used. Yeast leavened 
doughs, if was emphasized, do not seem to be suitable for 
freezing, and all products demonstrated were leavened with 
other agents. Colonel Logan spoke on the advantages of 
frozen bakery products, while Mr. Carlin discussed the 
requirements for successful freezing of baked goods. He 
emphasized that products cannot be improved with freez- 
ing and that they car be no better than the ingredients used. 
High quality ingredients are essential for the production of 
high quality frozen products. Fats used in freezing doughs 
should have good flavor, have good keeping and creaming 
qualities, and be fresh. For pie crusts and biscuits which 
are to be stored no longer than four months, lard may be 
used. If longer storage is contemplated, hydrogenated fats 
should be used. Butter or margarines may be used for 
cakes. 

Flour for frozen pastries should be a medium quality 
pastry flour, not an all-purpose flour. For one year’s stor- 
age, an unbleached medium quality flour will add to the 
storage life of the fat. For short-term storage, a regular 
medium quality flourmay be used. Short patent flour may 
be used for cakes. 

Temperatures for freezing should be no higher than — 10° 
F. if quantity freezing is planned. There should also be 
arrangements for air circulation in the freezer. After freez- 
ing, holding temperatures no higher than 0° to 10°F. are 
recommended; if products are to be held longer than three 
months, the holding temperature should be no higher than 
O°F. 

Mr. Carlin pointed out the importance of proper for- 
mulation before freezing operations are started, the neces- 
sity of good production practices, and the need for proper 
packaging. Because any food in a frozen condition will lose 
moisture, just as it will when not frozen, protection by 
packaging is needed. 

A second demonstration at this same session was that of 
electronic cooking. A.E.Welch, Raytheon Manufacturing 
Company, demonstrated the Radarange, which utilizes high 
frequency rays for short-order cooking. In the electronic 
stove, food up to 23 in. in thickness may be cooked in no 
morethandmin. The cooking time is almost proportionate 
to the weight of the food, and is not dependent upon the 
type of food. Grilled cheese sandwiches were prepared in 
15 seconds. Pastries and sweet rolls may be heated in 5 
seconds. A ham steak with pineapple on top was cooked in 
55 seconds, while a live lobster was ready for eating in 2 
min. and 20 seconds after being placed in the Radarange. 

Because electronic cooking does not brown food, 
anything which requires a crust-like appearance before 
serving must be seared first. This was demonstrated by the 
use of a large steak, which was first seared in a special sear- 
ing range and then cooked in the electronic stove for 55 
seconds. The Radarange can also be used to thaw a com- 
plete frozen dinner from —20°F: to 180°F. in 2 min. In 
addition to the extremely short cooking time required for 
various types of foods, it was interesting that although the 
food cooked was piping hot, the plates upon which it was 
cooked were invariably cool, the heat not having penetrated 
the dishes. 

‘Shop talk” periods in which restaurant operators de- 
scribed their methods of keeping food costs down were also 
part of the program. John Ebersole of White Plains, New 
York, emphasized the importance of surveying every opera- 
tion in the kitchen with a view to revising procedures and 
claimed that his costs had been reduced from 50.3 per cent 
to 43.7 per cent, following a survey including personnel, 
purchasing, equipment, serving, and menu making. He 
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pointed out that traffic in the kitchen should be watched, 
and equipment placed properly to reduce lost motion on the 
part of the employees. The proper equipment, properly 
placed and properly used, can save the restaurant operator 
money, he believes. 

Harry Akin of Night Hawk Shops, Austin, Texas, dis- 
cussed the importance of specializing in restaurant opera- 
tion, pointing out that such a plan makes work easier for 
personnel and enables the operator to employ less experi- 
enced employees. With specialization, too, the layout of 
the restaurant may be less involved, and the specialty dish 
or dishes can be forcefully advertised. 

Leonore Richards of Minneapolis and J. W. Marriott of 
The Hot Shoppes, Washington, D. C. spoke briefly on the 
advantages of standard portions. Miss Richards pointed 
out that the use of standard portions insures uniformity of 
quality, makes it possible to avoid over or under production, 
and facilitates cost control, except for fluctuating com- 
modity costs. Mr. Marriott also stressed the fact that food 
costs can be controlled by the use of standard portions, 
and that in this way customer satisfaction may be insured, 
for customers will know that they will get the same size 
serving each time they order a particular item. 

Other discussions during the shop talk period included 
more on the control of food costs and the adjustment of 
overhead expenses to the changing conditions of lower vol- 
ume. In another shop talk period, good housekeeping 
methods for restaurants were discussed. 

Other speakers and their topics were: Earl K. Hillbrand, 
University of Wichita, spoke on ‘‘What Customers Like and 
Dislike’; Byron S. Harvey, Jr., of Fred Harvey Res- 
taurants, told of the policies which made the Harvey sys- 
tem; Alfred P. Haake, economist and consultant to General 
Motors Corporation, spoke on the ‘“‘Future of Small Busi- 
ness’; and Fred Schmid, of United Rexall Drug Company, 
Los Angeles, talked on ‘‘Opportunity Unlimited, as Related 
to Practical Planning.”’ 

Special section meetings were held for industrial feeding 
contractors, sanitarians, in-flight food service operators, 
residence halls administrators and food service managers, 
and those interested in department store food services. 

The showing of food service equipment, china, food prod- 
ucts, uniforms, and other items of restaurant equipment 
by 172 exhibitors added interest and stimulation to the pro- 
gram. An attendance of more than 12,000 persons was re- 
corded. John W. Ebersole, White Plains, New York, was 
elected president of the National Restaurant Association 
for the coming year. 

Legislation. On January 10 Senators Fulbright and Taft 
introduced a bill, S. 140, to establish an executive depart- 
ment to be known as the Department of Health, Education, 
and Security. According to this bill the following agencies 
would be absorbed: U.S. Public Health Service, Food and 
Drug Administration, Office of Education, Children’s 
Bureau, Federal Board of Hospitalization, and several in- 
stitutions of a local nature, such as Freedman’s Hospital. 
The Secretary would have the rank and status of a cabinet 
member, and there would be Under-Secretaries for Health, 
Education, and Security. 

Another bill, S. 712, was later introduced by Senator 
Aiken on February 26 which proposes to make the Federal 
Security Agency an executive department and change the 
name to Department of Health, Education, and Security. 
This bill provides for a Secretary, an Under-Secretary, and 
two Assistant Secretaries, rather than three Under-Secre- 
taries as provided in the above bill. 

A bill known as the National School Health Services Act 
of 1947, H.R. 1980, was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 17. The purpose of this bill is to 
provide for the general welfare by enabling the states to 
make more adequate provision for the health of school 
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q bowlful of breakfast good ness! 


Patients wake up eager to eat when Nabisco Shredded 

This cereal thats golden- ood Wheat is on their diet list! It tastes so downright 
: a ll si delicious with that matchless flavor of rich, ripe whole 
nutritious whole whear wheat. And it's so good for them... every bit as ening 
as cooked cereal—with none of the fuss! Make a habit 

of serving Nabisco Shredded Wheat —the original Niagara 


Falls product—and see your patients “sunny up”! 
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children through the development of school health services 
for the prevention, diagnosis, and treat ment of physical and 
mental defects and conditions. The Children’s Bureau of 
the Federal Security Agency will administer the bill for the 
federal government by working with each state. An ap- 
propriation of $12 million for the year beginning July 1, 1947, 
and $18 million for the following year is provided, of which 
$2 million will go the Children’s Bureau to provide demon- 
strations, training of state and local school health personnel 
through grants to accredited schools of public health, and 
salaries and travel expenses of personnel who assist such 
state and local agencies. Under this act a National Ad- 
visory Committee on School Health Services would be 
created and appointed by the Federal Security Administra- 
tor on recommendation of the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, the Commissioner of Education, and the Sur- 
geon General of the U. S. Public Health Service. Allot- 
ments to states would be based on the child population 
between the ages of five and seventeen, and each state must 
provide for financial participation from its own funds, with 
administration or supervision by the state health agency 
or the state education agency and concurred in by both 
groups. 

On April 1, the House passed an additional appropriation 
of $6 million for the Schoo] Lunch Program to be used during 
the remainder of this school year. No action has yet been 
taken on school lunch legislation for the year 1947-48. 

Capitol News. Jennie Barton Nichols, who served as 
A.D.A. Legislative Chairman last year, has been appointed 
acting secretary of the Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee, to fill out the term of office of the elected secretary 
who has resigned. 

Professional Status Study. In February a questionnaire 
was sent to each member of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion requesting information on her conditions of employ- 
ment. All members, including those employed in_com- 
mercial organizations, industrial feeding and school lunch 
programs, research work, and nutritionists, as well as hos- 
pital dietitians, are urged not only to fill in and return this 
questionnaire, but to answer all questions. The need for 
comprehensive information on our professional status is 
urgent, and without replies to all questions, an adequate 
picture of our status cannot be obtained. 

Sanitation Courses in New York City. Further sanitation 
courses have been or will be given in New York City by the 
New York City Health Department. The Federation of 
Protestant Welfare Agencies has participated in such an 
activity, and the Greater New York Dietetic Association 
has arranged for a series of classes to be held April 23, April 
30, May 7, and May 14, for hospital dietitians in the City 
Health Department Auditorium. These follow the course 
given to the Institutional Commodity Services of the New 
York Catholic Charities which was reported in the March 
issue of the JoURNAL. 

Victoria Dietetic Association. The December issue of 
the Victoria (Australia) Dietetic Association Newsletter 
carried an article abstracted from Food and Nutrition pub- 
lished by the British Ministry of Food, The article covered 
the history of rice as well as the planting, harvesting, and 
milling processes. The effect of war and lack of rain was 
also mentioned. Other features of the issue were a short 
item by a student dietitian titled, ‘‘Why Not a Visiting 
Dietitian?’’ and a resum4 of the year’s work of the Red 
Cross Nutrition Service. 

American Hotel Association Convention. San Antonio 
will be the site of the 1947 annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Hotel Association on September 29, 30, and October 1. 
Pre-convention meetings of the smaller, resort, and residen- 
tial hotel groups will convene September 28. 

New Diet Manual. In January, the dietary department 
of St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, published a new Diet 
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Manual. The manual includes diets under the following 
section headings: routine diets, modification of fiber and 
flavor, modification of constituents, metabolic diets, and 
miscellaneous and test diets, as well as recommended 
dietary allowances. 

New Class at Hines. Seven dietetic interns began their 
year’s training at Hines Hospital, Hines, Illinois, in Febru- 
ary. 

Chart Lists Goals for Nutrition Education. Recently the 
Department of Nutrition, Harvard University School of 
Public Health, compiled and published a chart dealing with 
“Goals for Nutrition Education”? at the various grade 
levels. Done with the help of Betty Lockwood, dietitian, 
the chart was developed in connection with an experimental 
nutrition project being conducted in the public schools. 
Goals for the early and later elementary grade pupils and 
for junior and senior high school students are enumerated, 
and objectives in each classification are broken down into 
‘‘major goals”’ and “‘specific goals.”’ 

Scientific Literature Still Needed. The American Book 
Center for War Devastated Libraries is again appealing for 
contributions of technical and scholarly books and periodi- 
cals in all fields, and particularly for publications of the 
lastten years. Inarecent letter, aspecial appeal was made 
for copies of the JouRNAL. Contributions should be sent 
directly to the American Book Center, c/o The Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

New Visual Aid for Teaching Nutrition. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Bureau of “Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics has prepared a series of ten nutrition 
charts for use in teaching of nutrition and for wall exhibit 
use. Photographs of laboratory animals point out the 
importance of a well balanced diet for normal development 
and growth. Rounding out the lesson on each nutrient are 
sketches of a number of foods chosen not only because they 
are good sources of a given nutrient, but because they are 
widely available in the U.S. The charts are 19 by 24 in. in 
size and are printed in yellow and black on heavy white 
paper. They replace an older set of posters now out-of- 
print. Setsare sold for 75 cents and may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Better Apples for Pies. Research on firming apple slices 
made by two state experiment stations and the Eastern 
Regional Research Laboratory of Department of Agricul- 
ture in Philadelphia promises apple pie with much more 
apple flavor, and a new market for the tender, more flavor- 
ful varieties of apples. 

Many more apples might be used for pies if the slices 
could be both firm in texture and high in flavor. Unfor- 
tunately, the firm varieties of apples, which hold their shape 
in baking and thus give attractive looking pies, have less 
flavor than the softer, juicier apples. Bakers have had to 
choose between firmness and flavor, and firmness won out. 
Such fine-flavored apples as McIntosh and Gravenstein 
have been considered too soft for processing for the pie mar- 
ket. 

Scientists at the Massachusetts Station and the Eastern 
Laboratory have been developing commercial methods for 
firming sliced apples for pie bakers. Previous work at the 
New York State Station has shown that a minute quantity 
of calcium chloride would firm tomatoes in canning. 

During the past year Massachusetts and Eastern Labora- 
tory scientists have shown that apple slices may be firmed 
by dipping, impregnating, or cooking in a solution of 
calcium chloride—the concentration varying from .1 to 
1.0 per cent. Then the slices may be frozen, canned, or 
put directly into pie. The full effect of the calcium treat- 
ment does not show up until the pie is baked. The heat of 
baking aids the gelling action of calcium on the pectin in 
the apple. Tests with nine varieties of summer and early 
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cook much better... 


What you cook won’t be mashed by its own weight in these 
handy little table type tilting kettles. In 1 qt. to 40 qt. sizes, 
they provide a long-needed means to perfect small quantity 
cooking, especially in dietetic food preparation. And they per- 
form with highest efficiency ... heat up rapidly ... cook scorch- 
lessly and preserve flavors. They are 2/3 jacketed .. . built 
of stainless steel, with all the famous features of the large 
GROEN Steam Jacketed Kettles. Simple to handle... easy 
to keep clean and sanitary. You’lllike them. Ask your dealer 
for details. Or write us today for circular. 


STAINLESS STEEL STEAM JACKETED 


Table Type Tilting Kettles 


ROEN MFG. CO., 4537 w. ARMITAGE AVE., CHICAGO 339, ILL. 
WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF STAINLESS STEEL STEAM JACKETED KETTLES 





Greater efficiency and convenience can now be 
yours in prescribing DIETENE?’s accessory 
feeding product by its new, easily-remembered 
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fall apples showed that the calcium-firmed slices, gave pies 
of excellent texture. 

To get uniform firming the Eastern Laboratory found 
that air must be driven from the slices before dipping. It 
was also found that as apples become riper, the calcium 
chloride treatment becomes less effective. For firming very 
ripe fruit, a combination of calcium and pectase proved 
better. 

An amendment to the Food and Drug Administration 
regulations will be necessary before the calcium chloride 
treatment can be used commercially on apples. Some years 
ago the regulations were amended to permit the use of cal- 
cium chloride in canned tomatoes. 

Workshop in School Lunch. The University of Alabama 
will offer a three-week Workshop in School Lunch from July 
5-25 for which college credit will be given. Winning Pen- 
dergast, assistant director of school lunch, Detroit Board of 
Education, will be guest lecturer and consultant on special 
problems. Among the guest speakers and their subjects 
will be: Verna Miller, of Frigdaire Corporation, ‘‘Use of 
Frozen Foods’’; Marietta Eichelberger, ‘‘Using Evapo- 
rated Milk’’; A. D. Bonham, professor in the School of Com- 
merce, University of Alabama, ‘‘Marketing of Foods’’; 
R. Sullivan, assistant professor of trade and industrial ed- 
ucation, University of Alabama, ‘‘ Instructing the Worker’’; 
and Ina B. Crane, director of dining halls, University of 
Alabama, ‘‘Organization in the Kitchen.” 

Lunch Bar. In the February issue of Institutions Maga- 
zine food service takes the spotlight, with problems of floor 
planning, equipment, and sanitation being featured. Of 
special interest to food service administrators will be the 
illustrations and layout of the new Meridian Lunch Bar in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. This restaurant is said to be 
the first installation in which food is served from both sides 
of the backbar. Particularly functional is the specially 
designed, concealed conveyor belt for carrying soiled dishes 
from both sides of the backbar directly to the dishwashing 
unit in the rear. 

Frozen Food Institute. During the exposition in Boston 
at the Copley Plaza March 31 through April 4, sponsored by 
the Frozen Food Institute, each day was given over to a 
different branch of the food field. One day was designated 
as ‘‘ Dietetic Day’’; another was proclaimed ‘‘ New England 
Fisheries Day’’; and so on. 

Frozen Food Packers Convention. The first industry- 
wide exposition of frozen foods and annual convention of the 
National Association of Frozen Food Packers was held in 
San Francisco, March 19 to 21.- A special train operating 
from New York, stopped in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, and Chicago for conventioneers. Some 
5000 registration was expected. One session was given over 
to students and technicians, who, while not considered a 
part of the frozen food industry, were felt to have a legiti- 
mate interest in the exposition. Among the speakers were 
Dr. Ernest Wiegand, Oregon State College, who spoke on 
‘Technical Research in Frozen Foods,’’ and Mason Rogers, 
president, Packaging Institute, whose topic was ‘Trends 
in Frozen Food Packaging.”’ 

Citrus Juice Dispensing Machine. An automatic five- 
cent dispensing machine for citrus juices has been developed 
for use in gas stations, bus and railroad terminals, and other 
places where ‘‘coin machines” are found. With this device 
the citrus people hope to be able to solve at least part of the 
problem created by surpluses and at the same time enter the 
beverage field, competing with soft drink manufacturers. 
The machine holds twenty-four cans, each containing 26-0z. 
of citrusjuice. It automatically opens the cans as they are 
needed, agitates and aerates the juice, and pours it into 6- 
oz. paper cups. 

Sweet Potato Crisps. Workers at the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute in Auburn, Alabama, have developed and 
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patented a method for making sweet potato crisps, of some- 
what the same nature as potato chips. The crisps are said 
to retain a carmelized flavor without a starchy taste and 
may be eaten plain or with cream and sugar. 

Dairy Month. For the tenth year, June has been desig- 
nated as ‘‘Dairy Month” and will be promoted by the Na- 
tional Dairy Council. The important place milk and dairy 
products hold in American eating habits is indicated by 
results of a survey by the Milk Industry Foundation. <Ac- 
cording to this survey, the average American consumed 200 
qt. of milk in the form of fresh milk and cream in 1945, as 
compared to 160 qt. a decade ago. More than 50 million 
qt. are distributed daily to consumers, and it is estimated 
that milk and its products comprise about one fourth of the 
food consumed annually in this country. 

Safety Pamphlet. The National Conservation Bureau 
has recently issued a small, pocket-size booklet titled ‘‘ Your 
Guide to Safety as a Hospital Employee.’”? Safety precau- 
tions to be taken in the individual departments of a hospital 
are outlined, including the dietary department, for which 
are listed fourteen different safety rules. 

Ascorbic Acid in Strawberries. A recent report by scien- 
tists of the Department of Agriculture indicates that a 
generous serving of fresh strawberries will, on the average, 
supply ascorbic acid sufficient for daily requirements. 
In testing some forty-four varieties, an average of a little 
more than 60 mg. per 100 gm. of ascorbic acid was found. 
The study shows no marked difference in the ascorbic acid 
content of berries picked early and late in the season, but 
that ascorbic acid will increase if half-ripe berries are held 
for one or two days, altholgh not as much as if they had 
ripened on the plant. 

Storage of Dried Fruit. The Department of Agriculture 
recommends that dried fruit be stored in a refrigerated room 
at 32 to 40°F. At this temperature dried fruits hold their 
original color, flavor, and ascorbic acid content for long 
periods and are safe from insect damage. Such a procedure 
also protects the fruits from browning which have been 
previously cut. 

Limitations of Pressure Saucepans. Work at the New 
York State (Cornell University) Experiment Station has 
shown that pressure saucepans may be used advantageously 
for cooking some frozen vegetables, but that it is im- 
practical for others. In the case of frozen Lima beans, 
only 1$ to 23 min. are required under pressure as compared 
to 16 to 22 without it. However, frozen peas may be cooked 
in the usual way in less time than it takes to bring the pres- 
sure up in a pressure pan. 

Supply News. Tapioca, which was one war casualty that 
has not yet come back in normal supply, may be expected to 
be scarce for some time to come. Supplies come from the 
Dutch East Indies, which have not yet recovered from the 
Japanese occupation. 

Potatoes are expected to be plentiful during May, as 
well as oranges, grapefruit, canned grapefruit segments, and 
canned citrus juices. Also on the abundant list for May 
are dried peaches and dried small-size prunes. Eggs, pea- 
nut butter, sauerkraut, and heavy tom turkeys will also be 
in good supply. 
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Arizona Dietetic Association. The [xecutive Board, 
which met on March 14, has announced that the annual 
meeting of the Arizona Dietetic Association will take place 
on or about November 8 at the University of Tucson. 
Special speakers will be from the Department of Nutrition, 
Agricultural Experiment Station of the University. Dr. 
Arthur Kemmerer, head of the department, and his staff 
will report on current research, especially the work on amino 
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acids. Clara May White, chairman, Food Administration 
Section, reported that two projects are underway—a study 
of food service in institutions and methods of cost control. 
Norma Sayre has been appointed chairman of the recruit- 
ing program, which will be coordinated with a similar pro- 
gram of the Arizona Home Economics Association. 

Idaho -Dietetic Association. The third annual meeting 
of the Idaho Dietetic Association was held at the Owyhee 
Hotel, Boise,on January 9. Mrs. G. C. Scharf spoke on the 
Idaho school lunch program and Jane DeBuse gave a report 
of the national A.D.A. convention. Tentative plans were 
made for a spring meeting in Moscow. Officers are: Presi- 
dent, Sarah Nettleton, St. Luke’s Hospital, Boise; Presi- 
dent-elect, Lorene Bales, Veterans Hospital, Boise; 
Vice-president, Ruth Dickinson, St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Lewiston; Secretary, Bernice Morine, University of Idaho, 
Moscow; and Treasurer, Erma Nail, Twin Fells General 
Hospital, Twin Falls. 

Kansas Dietetic Association. The annual meeting of the 
Kansas Dietetic Association was held March 14 and 15 at 
the Hotel Muehlenbach, Kansas City. Among the out- 
standing features of the meeting was an address by Ruth 
Green, University of Kansas Hospital, Kansas City, on 
‘‘Supplementary Protein Feedings with Demonstrations.”’ 
‘“‘Nutrition Problems and Food Habits of China, Australia, 
Brazil, and South Africa”’ were discussed by representatives 
from each country. R.W. Hart, sanitation engineer of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, Kansas City, spoke on ‘‘Food 
Sanitation and Public Health,’’ and Margaret M. Morris 
of the School Lunch Division, Department of Agriculture, 
was also on the program. 

Maryland Dietetic Association. The January meeting 
was held at the West Baltimore General Hospital, Balti- 
more, on January 6. Augusta Clawson, director, Training 
and Employee Services, Government Services, Inc., Wash- 
ington, spoke on ‘‘Personnel Management.’’ Dietetic in- 
terns were in charge of the program of the February meeting 
held at Johns Hopkins Hospital. They modeled their pro- 
gram after a quiz program with a ‘“‘board of experts’’ pre- 
siding. The Professional Education and Community Nu- 
trition Sections collaborated in sponsoring the March 
meeting, at which time new educational aids, including 
several new films, were brought to the attention of the mem- 
bers. 

Massachusetts Dietetic Association. The spring meeting 
of the Massachusetts Dietetic Association is being held at 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, on May 10. New 
developments in freezing and canning foods are among the 
topics to be discussed. Members of the agricultural faculty 
of the college are speaking on the effects of climate, soil, 
breeding, and growing practices on the nutritive value and 
general qualities of foods. At the evening meeting of the 
Association on April 1, Dr. Raymond Patterson, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company, spoke on ‘‘ Evaluat- 
ing Nutrition Educational Material.’’ 

Nebraska Dietetic Association. Two members of the 
Nebraska Dietetic Association were speakers at the Ne- 
braska Home Economics Association spring meeting. 
Lydie Beck, chief dietitian at Methodist Hospital, Omaha, 
spoke on the opportunities for hospital dietitians, and 
Teresa Libershal, director of food service, Miller and Paine 
Department Store, Omaha, discussed employment possi- 
bilities in the field of institutional administration. The 
meeting was devoted to recruitment of home economists in 
various fields. Approximately 325 high school seniors were 
present. 

Essie R. Elliott of the California Fruit Growers Exchange 
was the guest speaker at a luncheon meeting of the Omaha- 
Council Bluffs Dietetic Association on February 25. 

At the March meeting of the Lincoln Institutional 
Directors and Dietitians Association, Georgette Khouri of 
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Syria spoke on the life, habits, and customs of the Lebanese, 
with special comments on the women of Syria and on food 
management. The local association will be hostesses to the 
seniors who will graduate in June from the University of 
Nebraska with degrees in dietetics and institutional admin- 
istration. The group will meet for dinner at the Student 
Union Building. 

Ohio Dietet’c Association. The Biltmore Hotel, Day- 
ton, was the scene of the Ohio Dietetic Association’s annual 
meeting on Arril 25 and 26. Henriette Pribnow, director of 
nutrition, Miami Valley Hospital, was chairman of the local 
arrangements. 

The Arril meeting of the Cincinnati Dietetic Association 
was a joint mceting with the Home Economies Association. 
A panel discussion wes held on how to recruit more effec- 
tively for professional home economists. A recruiting proj- 
ect is being conducted by the Professional Education Sec- 
tion, headed by Eva Ylvisaker and Marjorie Siler. Each 
member has been asked to submit suggestions for a recruit- 
ing slogan and a twenty-five-word statement on why she 
became a dietitian. The entries will be judged by an im- 
partial ccr mittee at the Chicago cffice, and prizes will be 
awarded for tke best entries. 


Feit a bout Mom Lio 


The followirg members of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation have recently accepted new pcsitions and appoint- 
ments: 

Dorothy Altman, on March 1, joined the dietary staff at 
Ohio State University Hospital, Columbus. She was re- 
cently released from the Army. 

Ouida Arndt has left Chicago to accept a position as head 
dietitian at All Saints Hospital, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Ida Nell Barnes, formerly assistant dietitian at Watts 
Hospital, Durham, North Carolina, is now on the dietary 
staff at Colorado State Hospital, Pueblo. 

Dora Bearer, upon completion of her work as a dietetic 
intern at Mills College, Oakland, California, accepted a 
position with the Bell Telephone Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Mary Biedermann, following her discharge from the 
Army, has become a member of the dietary department at 
St. Marys Hospital, Rochester, Minnesota. 

Josephine Blazic has moved from Uniontown, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Philadelphia where she is now on the dietary staff 
at Philadelphia General Hospital. 

Lynette Braun has a new position with Sky Chefs, Chi- 
cago. She was previously with the Army. 

Elmogene Brown has resigned from City County Hos- 
pital, Fort Worth, Texas, to accept a position at Memorial 
Hospital, Houston, Texas. 

Marjorie Brown recently resigned her pcsition as assist - 
ant cafeteria manager, Missouri School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, Rolla, and is now at Women’s Residence Hall, 
Missouri University, Columbia. 

Edna Marie Burrill is the new therapeutic dietitian at 
Swedish Hospital, Minneapolis. She recently completed 
her training as a dietetic intern at New York Hospital, New 
York City. 

Margaret E. Butler, following her separation from the 
Army, accepted a position with the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

Georgette Carew has left the: College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, to accept a position at 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee. 

Elaine Carson is the new county home demonstration 
agent for Washington County, Weiser, Idaho. Previously 
she had been at Jachson Clinic, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Nell Clausen, previously chief dietitian at Children’s 
Hospital, Milwaukee, became assistant director, Nutrition 
Service, American Red Cross, in St. Louis, on March 10. 
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Miss Clausen is a past-president of the American Dietetic 
Association. 

Frances Crain is now employed by the Memphis Dairy 
Council. 

Anna Dahnken has a new position at Flushing Hospital, 
Flushing, New York. Until recently she was at Nassau 
Hospital, Mineola, New York. 

Genevieve Degan has left Bridgeton, New Jersey, to be- 
come a member of the dietary department at Mary Immacu- 
late Hospital, Jamaica, New York. 

Margaret I. Donovan, formerly administrative dietitian 
at Saginaw General Hospital, Saginaw, Michigan, has ac- 
cepted a position as therapeutic dietitian, West Suburban 
Hospital, Oak Park, Illinois. 

Alice M. Easton, food consultant with H. A. Johnson Co., 
Boston, has been loaned to the Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, to serve as an instructor in its hotel management 
course. 

Jane Cotton Ebbs, chief, Menu Unit, and nutrition ad- 
visor for subsistence, War Department, recently returned 
from another mission to Germany and Austria, during which 
time she was food consultant for the Office of the U. 8. Mili- 
tary Governor for Germany, representing that office at the 
Allied Control Council. 

Helen A. Erbacher on February 3 became supervisor of 
the Mary Jo Shoppe at St. Mary’s Hospital, St. Louis. 
Formerly she was employed as therapeutic and teaching 
dietitian at St. Elizabeth Hospital, Granite City, Illinois. 

Helen Eshelman, following her separation from the 
Army, has been employed by Al Green’s Restaurants, Inc., 
Grosse Point, Michigan. 

Pearl Finegold, upon completion of her dietetic intern- 
ship at Jewish Hospital, Brooklyn, New York, became assist- 
ant therapeutic dietitian at Seaside Hospital, Long Beach, 
California. 

Rita Finigan, previously assistant dietitian at Woodlawn 
Hospital, Chicago, is now on the dietary staff at Englewood 
Hospital in the same city. 

Ruth Hansen, until recently therapeutic and teaching 
dietitian at St. Luke’s Hospital, Racine, Wisconsin, is now 
head dietitian at Cleveland State Hospital, Cleveland. 

Jeanne Hatch, after completing her year’s training as a 
dietetic intern at Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, 
has accepted a research position with the Golden State 
Dairy Company, San Francisco. 

Dorothy Hondlik has resigned from St. Mary’s Hospital, 
St. Louis, to become assistant dietitian at, St. John’s Hos- 
pital, Cleveland. 

Ardis G. Hubbs has left College Hospital, Iowa State 
College, Ames, to join the Home Service Department of the 
Minneapolis Gas and Light Company, Minneapolis. 

Irene O. Johnson is no longer at Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. She is now president and general man- 
ager of the Colonial Inn, Manor Foods, Inc., Dayton. 

Shirley Kennedy, previously at Duke Hospital, Durham, 
North Carolina, is now assistant administrative dietitian at 
Jewish Hospital, Cincinnati. 

Viena Koski recently resigned from the University of 
Chicago Clinics to accept a position as assistant dietitian, 
Gillette State Hospital for Crippled Children, St. Paul. 

Veronica Koss is a new member of the dietary staff at 
Cleveland Clinic, Cleveland. Formerly she was at the 
University Hospital in the same city. 

Marian G. Kraft is now a dietitian at Harborview Hos- 
pital, Seattle. She was previously at Garfield Park Hos- 
pital, Chicago. 

Ruth Helen Lange is the new staff dietitian at Los 
Angeles. She recently completed her year’s internship at 
Milwaukee County Hospital, Milwaukee. 

Winnie Roy Lewis, upon completion of her year’s intern- 
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ship in the administrative training course at Mills College, 
Oakland, California, accepted a position with the Central 
Dairy Council, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Genevieve McCalmont resigned her position as head 
dietitian at Polk State School, Polk, Pennsylvania, to begin 
work as chief nutritionist, State Board of Control, Austin, 
Texas, on March 10. 

Miriam C. Main is now a member of the dietary depart- 
ment at Church Home and Hospital, Baltimore. Formerly 
she was at Maryland General Hospital in the same city. 

Charlotte Meisels is now on the dietary staff at Israel 
Zion Hospital, Brooklyn. 

Aimee A. Moore has left Georgia and is now at New York 
State College of Home Economics, Cornell University, 
Ithaca. 

Marjorie M. Morrison, formerly with the U. S. Public 
Health Service, Grand Haven, Michigan, is now employed 
in the Nutrition Service Bureau, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. 

Julia Neale is a new member of the dietary department at 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York City. 

Audrey Neuf, until recently at Harvard School of Business 
Administration, Cambridge, Massachusetts, is now em- 
ployed by the Joseph Horne Company, Pittsburgh. 

Marion Nichols is now employed as consultant nutrition- 
ist, Diabetes Section, U.S. Public Health Service. Follow- 
ing her separation from the Army, she was enrolled at the 
Harvard School of Public Health. 

Betty J. Pace, upon completion of her year’s internship at 
Duke University Hospital, Durham, North Carolina, ac- 
cepted a position as assistant dietitian at Suburban Hos- 
pital, Bethesda, Maryland. 

Vivian Parks, who has been with the Food and Nutrition 
Division, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Econom- 
ics, U.S. Department of Agriculture, for the past two years, 
assumed the duties of dietitian in the Menu Planning Unit, 
Subsistence Branch of the Quartermaster General in Wash- 
ington on March1. She will plan the master menus for the 
Army. 

Loraine Perteit, recently released from the Army, is now 
assistant dietitian at the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, Boston. 

Dorothy Phelps, has accepted a position at Buffalo 
General Hospital, Buffalo, New York. Formerly she was 
at Kennedy General Hospital, Memvhis, Tennessee. 

Charlotte Richardson, formerly therapeutic and teaching 
dietitian at Yonkers General Hospital, Yonkers, New York, - 
is now therapeutic dietitian at Saginaw General Hospital, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 

Marian Rushton, resigned her position at Mercy Hospital, 
Chicago, and is now relief dietitian at New England Dea- 
coness Hospital, Boston. 

Eleanor N. Sanford became assistant dietitian at Mem- 
orial Hospital, Danville, Virginia, on March 1. 

Barbara Francis Saunders is the new dining room super- 
visor at Texas State College for Women, Denton. 

Loraine Schindele, upon completion of her internship at 
California Lutheran Hospital, Los Angeles, became dieti- 
tian for the Holleran Medical Group in the same city. 

Helen E. Seago has left Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia, 
and is now instructor of nutrition and diet kitchen super- 
visor at St. Joseph’s Hospital, San Francisco. 

Sister Gertrude Clare Geldreich has been sent from 
Glockner Sanatorium and Hospital, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, to Mount St. Joseph, Ohio. 

Sister Helen Scholastica Fey has been transferred from 
St. Joseph College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, to St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Detroit. 

Maria Slonaker has resigned her position at Brooke 
General Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to accept a 
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position as chief dietitian at Spartanburg General Hospital, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

Mary Smiley is now dietitian at the Fair Store Company, 
Cincinnati. Previously she had been at the Willow Run 
Airport, Grosse Point, Michigan. 

Ruth Pfolsgrof Stamper recently resigned her position at 
War Memorial Hospital, Sault St. Marie, Michigan, to 
become dietitian at Passavant Memcrial Hospital, Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. 

Gertrude Stephens hes left French Hospital, San Fran- 
cisco, to accept a position at Sonoma County Hospital, 
Santa Resa, California. 

Gayle Tammel, a recent graduate of the dietetic intern 
course at Cook County Hospital, Chicago, is now a member 
of the dietary department at Bethany Hospital, Chicago. 

Julia Trossbach, formerly at St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York City, has accepted an appointment as research fellow 
at Ohio State University, where she is working with Dr. 
Hitchcock on folie acid anemias and deficiency disease. 

Dorothy Walsh, recently separated from the Army, is now 
at Children’s Hospital, Denver. 

Jean White has been appointed as dietitian in charge of 
the formula room in the Harriet Lane Home of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. She was fcrmerly at Children’s Hos- 
pital School in Baltimore. 

Announcements of the following marriages have been 
received in the JouRNAL Office. 

Jeanne C. Babler, previously dietitian at Oak Forest 
Infirmary, Oak Forest, Illinois, is now Mrs. Charles H. 
Cunningham and is employed at St. George Hospital, 
Chicago. 

Norma Bergsman (née Nelson) resigned her position at 
Colorado State Hospital, Pueblo, to be married and is now 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Pauline E. Brady was recently married to William C. 
Norberg, Jr., and has moved from San Antonio, Texas, to 
Spokane, Washington. 

Clara May Brown, dietitian at Arizona State Hospital, 
Phoenix, is now Mrs. William C. Wtite. 

Marjorie Chase has resigned her position from Good 
Samaritan Hospital, Portland, Oregon, and is now Mrs. 
Alfred Block of New York City. 

Dorothy M. Clayton was recently married to James F. 
Bolus. She has resigned her position with the dietary 
department, Colorado State Hespital, and is living in 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Ann Crowley, (née Cassidy) until recently was therapeutic 
dietitian at Glen Lake Sanitarium, Oak Terrace, Minnesota. 
She is now living in Minneapolis. 

Elaine F. Curran, recently separated from the Army, was 
married to Sanders C. Downer on December 26. The couple 
are now living in Leesburg, Georgia. 

Norma J. Dale is now Mrs. Richard Bruns. She is em- 
ployed at Crawford W. Long Memorial Hospital, Atlanta, 
where she is administrative dietitian. 

Verna E. Davis was recently marriéd to Robert D. 
Rippeto and has moved from Chicago to St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 

Patricia G. Elder is no longer at Grasslands Hospital, 
Valhalla, New York. She is now married to David H. 
Sullivan and has accepted a position as dietitian at the 
Student Union Restaurant, University of Montana, 
Missoula. 

Catherine Goette, formerly at St. Joseph’s Infirmary, 
Atlanta,was married February 11,to Ccrnelius Ochs. Mrs. 
Ochs has returned to her former position as staff dietitian 
at Good Samaritan Hospital, Dayton. 

Sophie Gordon, nutritionist, Division of Child Hygiene, 
Massachusetts Department of Public Health, became Mrs. 
Jack Thaw on Christmas day. 
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Julia Louise Green recently became Mrs. Charles E. 
Frank, Jr., and has been appointed head dietitian at 
Union Memorial Hospital, Baltimore. 

‘ Wilma Catherine Hopkins has resigned from the dietary 
department, Watts Hospital, Durham, North Carolina, to 
be married to Arthur Lowell Brown. The Browns are now 
living in New Orleans. 

Lillian S. Hughey, (née Scanland) is now at home in 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Nancy Jameson is the new Mrs. Moreland Herrin. She 
has resigned from the University Hospital, Oklahoma City, 
and now has a position with the College Foods Units, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Esther Ketzlach, (née Chernichowsky) formerly at Mt. 
Zion Hospital, San Francisco, is now living in Seattle. 

Helen Kuhn was married in December to Jack Miner. 
Mrs. Miner has left her position at St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
South Bend, Indiana, and is at home in West Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Lorraine R. Limberg resigned from Grace Hospital, 
Detroit, to make her home in Baltimore with her new hus- 
band, Wilfred H. Rumpf. 

Flora A. Mathison was recently married to A. L. Cum- 
mings. 

Mary N. Miller resigned her position as director of food 
service, Western Washington College of Education, Belling- 
ham, Washington, to become Mrs. J. R. Whitten of Baldwin, 
Long Island, New York. 

Olive M. Negus is the new Mrs. Frederick R. McNeal and 
has moved from West Branch, Iowa, to Greenview, Illinois. 

Margaret Newcomb was married on January 5 to James 
Jewell. Mrs. Jewell will continue as dietitian at Elyria 
Memorial Hospital, Elyria, Ohio. 

Irene Sakacs, formerly of Cook County Hospital, 
Chicago, is now Mrs. J. W. Wingfield. She is now on the 
staff at Good Samaritan Hospital of the same city. 

Margaret Schultz (née Murray) is now living in Hopkins, 
Minnesota. 

Mable M. Soderholm has been married to C. V. Toland 
and is now living in Helmar, California. 

Jane L. Stelter was married on January 29 to K. J. 
Preston and has moved to California. She resigned her 
position as chief dietitian at Conemaugh Valley Memorial 
Hospital in Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

Rosemary Stewart, formerly a member of the dietary 
staff, Veterans Hospital, Aspinwall, Pennsylvania, is now 
Mrs. Jack Kennedy of Grove City, Pennsylvania. 

Matilda Straubinger has left her position with the Susan 
B. Allen Memorial Hospital, El] Dorado, Kansas, following 
her marriage to Delbert W. Bonnel. The couple are living 
in Manhattan, Kansas. 

Louise Marie Taliak was recently married to Robert W. 
Grant of Cleveland. 

Jane Taylor, teaching and therapeutic dietitian, Denver 
General Hospital, is now Mrs. John R. Rice. 

Dorothy Virginia Thoman became the bride of Charles 
Eckert on March 21. She has resigned her position at 
Veterans Hospital, Lyons, New Jersey. 

Eleanor Waldman was married to Dr. Samuel Stone on 
February 9, at Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 

Naomi Wallace recently became Mrs. Henry 8S. Zuba. 
She will continue her work as assistant chief dietitian, 
Veterans Hospital, Downey, Illinois. 

Hedvig Watkins (née Johnson) is now married and living 
in Chicago. 

Ida Welborn, (née Mead) was recently married and is on 
the dietary staff at Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton. 

Eleanor M. Wolf recently became Mrs. T. H. Millman 
and has moved to Anjean, West Virginia. 
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Cereal Institute, Inc. has just issued a new report, The 
Food Values of Breakfast Cereals. It is a compilation of 
data obtained in laboratory analyses of various members of 
the Cereal Institute, and in it are given food composition 
values for eighteen different generic types of cereals. To 
help the user, a description of generic types is also made, in 
which are included the brands that fall into each class. 
Figures are given for nutrients in both 1 oz. and 100-gm. 
quantities of the cereals considered. ... Another new 
publication of interest to dietitians, particularly those con- 
cerned with the teaching of nutrition, is a new edition of the 
National Dairy Council’s catalog of its Health Education 
Materials. The teaching aids listed include booklets and 
pamphlets, posters, films. Listings are grouped according 
to their applicability to the lower grades, intermediate 
grades, upper grades, home economics and science classes, 
and adult health edueation.... John Sexton & Company 
has published an attractive brochure, From State Street to 
48 States, which features the history and growth of the 
company. The story begins in 1883 when the company was 
a coffee and tea store on State Street in Chicago and traces 
its growth to its present position as a nationwide food 
business. ... Westinghouse Electric Corporation now has 
available in quantity its newest fact folder, ‘‘Modern 
Household Refrigeration and Home Freezing.’’. . . Also 
available is a revised edition of Reference Manual on Mod- 
ern Household Refrigeration and Home Freezing. Single 
copies are available on request to Westinghouse... . 
Another new publication by Westinghouse is a manual, Plan- 
ning the Kitchen Electrically. This is the first in a series of 
home planning manuals and includes floor plans and dis- 
cussion of equipment. It is available to teachers at the re- 
duced price of 50 cents, instead of $1 until July 1.... 
Westinghouse has also announced a newly-designed, self- 
contained air conditioning unit, called ‘‘Unitaire.’’ It is 
for use in retail stores, candy shops, restaurants, and school 
lunch rooms. The units are available in several sizes and 
are made in Hyde Park, Massachusetts. . . . General Foods 
announces a new 40-Fathom Clam Chowder Concentrate 
which is packed in 15-oz cans. Directions on the can give 
recipes for New England- or Manhattan-style chowder. .. . 
Recently seven mess sergeants from Mitchell Field, Long 
Island, completed a six-week course to teach them how to 
improve preparation methods and attractiveness of Army 
meals. As part of the course, General Foods specialists 
once a week lectured and gave practical demonstrations to 
the group. ... General Foods has become one of the first 
industrial concerns to use television as a medium of ad- 
vertising. It recently signed a contract for alternate 
coverage with Ford Motor Company of the 1947 home games 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers. . . . General Foods announces that 
quantity recipe cards are now available through its In- 
stitution Department... .‘‘Junket’? Brand Foods an- 
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nounced the appointment of Eleanor C. Ryrholm as its new 
‘Mary Mason’”’ and Deborah Personius as her assistant. 
Miss Ryrholm served with the SPARS during the war and 
was also an instructor for the American Red Cross Nutrition 
Service. ...A new plant for the manufacture of Soilax is 
under construction by Economics Laboratory, Inc., at 
Lyndhurst, New Jersey. Completion is anticipated by 
September. . . . Over 850 new products being marketed by 
627 firms are described in the 1947 edition of New Products 
and Services, published by the New York Journal of Com- 
merce... . Wesson Oil and Snowdrift Sales Company has 
published a new quantity recipe booklet for hotels, restau- 
rants, and institutions which gives recipes for salad dress- 
ings, icings, pastry, breads, and cakes. ... The Federal 
Communications Commission has announced that the 
frequency of 2450 megacycles is available for immediate use 
of diathermy and industrial heating equipment. This 
frequency will be used by such commercial firms as Raytheon 
Manufacturing Company, manufacturer of the new 
‘‘Radarange”’ for quick cooking by electronics. .. . Poultry 
and Egg National Board launched a nation-wide campaign 
to promote eggs as a food, which will tie in with other 
promotional activities connected with the movie, ‘“‘The Egg 
and I.’”’ It plans to publicize egg dishes enjoyed by the 
stars, Claudette Colbert and Fred MacMurray... . Meal- 
pack Corporation of America has announced a new mobile 
canteen, Model 40. It will quickly dispense complete 
meals or snack-type lunches for from forty to one hundred 
people. Complete full-course hot meals for forty people 
can be served from each cart, including entrée, warm bread, 
dessert, hot (or cold) beverage, and soup—or a combination 
of forty hot meals and sixty light lunches can be delivered 
and served when and where they are wanted. The cart 
makes use of the Mealpack Container in which individual 
assembled meals are placed. These containers are stacked 
in the mobile canteen which is also equipped with eight 2-qt. 
stainless steel bottles for liquids. A removable center 
compartment provides a shelf, drainboard, and storage 
space for sandwiches, packaged salads, and desserts, thus 
making it possible to serve sixty light lunches in addition to 
the forty hot meals packed in the Mealpack Containers. . . . 
The Borden Company has recently issued a new booklet, 
In Sickness and in Health, which tells of the proper use of 
ice cream in diets prescribed by physicians. Almost fifty 
therapeutic diets are listed, and tables are used throughout 
the booklet. Ice cream is compared with other foods in 
calories, proteins, vitamins, and minerals. Emphasis is 
also placed on its appetite-appeal and morale-building 
qualities. ... At the National Restaurant Association con- 
vention, Wyandotte Chemical Corporation displayed a new 
Electronic Solution Controller. This small apparatus is 
designed to measure solution concentration directly, thus 
maintaining an efficient operating solution strength in 
dishwashing machines. It is adaptable to practically every 
spray-type dishwashing machine. This feeder apparatus, 
however, is not immediately available. 


Longer Storage for Apples 


Drs. C. E. F. Guterman and R. M. Smock, Department of Pomology, Cornell University, 
has announced that a container of charcoal will help to keep apples in cold storage by de- 
laying the ripening process. They report that the slower the respiration of the apples, the 
longer they live—or stay crisp and fresh. If only 1 per cent of the apples in a storage cham- 
ber are riper than the others, they will give off enough ethylene gas to ripen the rest 25 per 
cent faster. Perforated canisters full of activated charcoal and bromine are hung in the 
storage room. Suction fans draw the air through the canisters. The charcoal takes the gas 
out of the air and the clean air goes back into the room. The charcoal is made from coconut 
shells—From New York Times, November 17, 1946. 








